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AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE ACADEMIC LABOR MARKET (Chapter 1) ..5 
Primary Factual Conclusions: 

X/ The present volume has been written with twin objectives 
in mind— one practical, the other theoretical. While 
analyzing the relevance of economic theory to the 
markets where the services of more specialized workers 
are preferred and purchased and striving toward a new 
wage and employment theory, I have tried to remain 
alert to the Implications of the behavior observed — 
o/ e Individuals, and employers. 

^ Specifically, attention Is centered on the following 
questions: What are the sources of imperfection in 

academic labor marketsf’ What are the shapes of the 
demand and supply functions? What new concepts are 
needed to develop a'^wage and employment theory which 
IS relevant to the labor markets for professional 

college teachers learn about jobs? 

W^at formal procedures have been developed to 
facilitate college teacher placement? Why do 
college teachers choose particular jobs? What 
changes should be recommended? 

2/ The main body of the text Is based upon the question- 
naire response of nearly 7^500 four-year college 
who were newly appointed as of September, 

£ 7j500 respondents are quite representative 

of newly appointed college teachers In all disciplines, 
in al 1 regions of the country, at all ranks, at all 
different sized Institutions of higher education (lHE*s), 
and at IHE*s of wide-ranging prestige and quality. 

ACADEMIC TURNOVER (Chapter 2) 16 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

jy Each academic year about one-sixth of all college 
faculty members are ’’freshmen or transfers” In that 
they are serving their first year with a new employer. 

2/ Staffing problems differ In magnitude. One-fourth of 
all Institutions of higher education (IHE*s) must 
annually hire one new faculty member to start in the 
Fall for every four that finish In the Spring. At 
the other extreme, one-sixth of all IHE*s hire less 
than one new faculty member for every ten continuing 
ones. 
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3/ Staffing problems differ in cause. Out of ten vacancies^ 
approximately four and a half occur as the result of 
decisions to expand staff, two and a half are caused 
by professors "permarentl y” switching from one college to 
another and leavinga vacancy at the first, two result 
from persons leaving the teaching profession to enter 
careers with business or government or to retire, and 
one is caused by professors going on leave from Jbeir 
regular jobs and leaving one year vacancies at their 
regular IHE’s, The greatest staffing problems are 
in the poorest schools. Not only are these schools ^ 
experiencing the greatest difficulty in retaining their 
present staff but also they are currently expanding 
the most rapidly. 
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Primary Factual Conclusions: 

1/ The full-time members of the college teach ingforce are 
predominantly male, Ph,D,~qual if led, l®ss than 50 years 
old, and associate or full professors. Approximately 
equal numbers are specialists in the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanitip. Sixty percent 
reside in the North Atlantic and in the. Middle West and 
h(f/o in the Southeast, Southwest and West, .. 

New faculty members are drawn from many sources. Ten 
newly hired college teachers will typical 1 y .include 
graduate students, 3 professors from other IHts,i 
primary or secondary school teacher, 1 business or 
gove’^nment employee, and 1 person from any one of a. 
wide variety of other experiences, 

Graduate students are a promising source supply 
because they are relatively. easy to fmd to 
ready to move, and inexpens ive. to pay. As a this 

source of supply provides candidates who ore. younger, 
less likely to have their doctorates, more to 

be single, less likely to have published, and more 
willing to accept a one-year appointment. 

4/ The traditions as to when a student accepts his first 
job vary considerable. In the tesearch oriented 
disciplines where financial support tends to be more 
readily available and where the marginal values of 
having^he Ph.D. degree tend to be qu' te.h igh, students 
are more reluctant to enter the market without their 

5/ Experienced college teachers expect to switch jobs 

^ several times during their careers. Less than one 
of five professors accepts a new job with the idea 
remaining until retirement. Before he '"fsches.the 
rank, the average full professor has switched jobs 
three times and moved 1350 miles. 
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easily lured from their present 
jobs tend to be young, trained in the social sciences 

teaching, and overtly d jtisfied 
at*^the^fl«'^nrl®?- !'‘^‘J3tions. They tend to be .ocated 

of rmwiio schools where the probability 

Of moving up is maximized, ^ 

a^eSnirfLl!) "’arket are voluntary. That is, they 
tn employee rather than the employer, 

a predominance of voluntary mobility is 

teacher shortage, although it^is 

n*^the'lnar!a?i."°*^® Voluntary mobility is no greater 

snn^iw ^Pf'^'^J^'es where teachers are in the shortest 
lacc nnai mobility is concentrated among the 

teach ingforce and at the 

rnor^wminA /® a, fu'e, the better institutions are 
more willing to ask a man to leave. 

nhl.w^ obvious. Always at the perl- 

rnmic market and alert to the Information that 

.comes their way, many professors will not seek jobs. 

They must be recruited. Even those who are actively 
seeking are not always visible. Accepted tradition 
allows a professor not to Inform his current emoloyer 

'ntention to leave until after he has another 
job firmly in hand. 

pe'"s°rmel into college teaching. 
Jmo.>t one- third oi all newly hired teachers do nothing 

ai- current j*obs and would not be teaching 

at an IH^ year if they had not been recruited, 

students j housewives, primary and secondary level 
teachers, and employees of government and business— 

these individuals are strong evidence that recruitment 
does pay. 



SOURCES OF IMMOBILITY (Chapter 4) 65 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

i/ Although artificial constraints such as employee unioni- 
zation and employer coPuslon common In other markets 
are unimportant In academia, a number of other factors 
operate to decrease the extent nnd effectiveness of 

labor market, 

the employer hiring policy of promotion from within, 
seniority and tenure provisions, the non-transferab 1 1 1 ty 
of some fringe benefits. Ignorance about both job 
vacaoic 1 es and the des 1 rab 1 1 1 ty of known openings, the 
costs of job finding and job sv/ltching, the economically 
irrational preferences of both suppliers and demanders, 
and the extreme spec lal izat Ion of resource use. 
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2/ Theethics of the academic labor market are such that It 
Is Improper for an Individual to resign a position after 
May 13th and It Is a general practice for employers not 
to approach faculty members at other IHE*s after April 
15th, When honored, these traditions, and others such as 
a six-month to a l2-month notification of termination 
of employment, reduce considerably the already short 
period during which decisions to switch jobs (and 
employees) can be effected without delay. Although 
Infrequent and weak, gentlemen* s agreements (non- 
plratlng pacts) betv;een similarly situated Institutions 
not to raid one anol:her*s faculty also confine mobility. 

2/ The tradition of hiring at the bottom of the academic 
ladder and filling positions at the associate professor 
and full professor levels by promoting the best qualified 
Junior man means that many senior positions never face 
an active market. The man who Is not already on the 
faculty at a given college often has no opportunity 
to compete for the associate positions at the same 
school. This means that, after the Initial years of 
job shopping, mobility Is more often vertical within 
an IHE than horizontal between IHE*s, 

4/ Neither tenure provisions nor fringe benefits are major 
sources of Immobility. 

5/ Ignorance, which Is the product of both the unjustifiably 
high costs of pursuing a complete market search and the 
"culture of the market” which condemns overt advertising 
of availabilities, is a major Impediment to market 
mob II Ity, 

6/ Because almost all job changes require geographic 

relocation, moves are expensive. That 35% of all newly 
h I red professors lost more than seven days of productive 
time In the actual process of moving (excluding time 
searching for a new job) Indicates that the advantages 
of the new jobs must be substantial In order to outweigh 
the costs. 

THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE (Chapter 5) 84 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

jy The faculty scarcity Is well documented. At least since 
the end of the Korean War |HE*s have not been able to 
hire all the faculty they desire. 

The situation Is not the same, however. In all disciplines 
Measuring the extent of scarcity by a composite Index 
(called the Shortage Index) that Includes factors such 
as the academic rank at which emerging students are hired, 
the average salary level, the rate of salary Increase, 
the number of unfilled positions as a percentage of all 
positions, and the number of newly created positions as 
a percentage of all positions — the greatest scarcities are 
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shown to be In the areas of engineering, physical sciences, 
mathematics, economics, and some subspecialties of psy- 
chology, Faculty are most plentiful In the humanities; 
especially In French^ history and English. 

ADJUSTMENTS TO LABOR SHORTAGE (Chapter 6) 93 

Primary Factual Conclusions; 

\J IHE*s react to staff shortages by limiting output, altering 
their production function, extending their markets by 
more efficient and extensive recruitment. Increasing 
salaries and other forms of remuneration, and redefining 
rel event suppl y by sacrificing quality for quantity, 

2/ The Institutions with the greatest staffing problems, 
especially the poorer ones both In terms of prestige 
and finances, hire almost exclusively at the beginning 
ranks and thereby avoid the high salaries needea to 
attract senior professors, 

J/ Recruitment efforts are being extended. Some employers 
are visiting graduate school campuses to talk with 
prospective faculty. Others are paying the fare for 
candidates to visit their campuses, especially for 
prospects trained In shortage disciplines, 
h/ the most frequent solution to staffing problems Is the 
lowering of hiring standards. The contrast between the 
poor and good schools Is illustrative, K'hereas more than 
two-thi.rds of those hired by the good schools are Ph,D,- 
qual If led, the poorer schools compromise their quality 
standards to the extent that less than one-third of their 
new staff holds a doctorate, 

5/ Many of the more desperate staffing problems are solved 
by Increasing the remuneration offered. Higher ranks 
and higher salaries are granted professors In, the more 
scarce disciplines. The poorer schools offer higher rank 
In lieu of pay and prestige. Whereas the Southeast 
region pays Its senior professors the lowest salaries 
of all regions, to beginning Ph,D,*s It offers salaries 
competitive with the Midwest and higher than either the 
West-Southwest or the North Atlantic, 

BALKANIZATION IN THE MARKET (Chapter 7) ,,, 106 

Primary Factual Conclusions; 

1 / The academic labor market Is non-existent. In fact, there 
are many submarkets divided by the noncomparability of 
specialists (e,g,, physicists versus art professors), 
the preferences of suppliers and demanders, ;ahd technical 
and Institutional considerations. 




^ presence of balkanization in the market is both 

advantapous and disadvantageous to all parties involved; 
the employer, the employee, and society. These effects 
are explored in the "implications’* chapter. 



A BABEL OF SPECIALISTS (Chapter 8) 
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Primary Factual Conclusions: 

^ ‘S highly specialized and substitu- 

?? ® limited extent. Loyalties to a substan- 
tive specialty are strong. Most professors think of 
themselves first as physicists, chemists, engineers, 
musicologists and second as college teachers. This 
specialization begins with graduate training, extends 
to research interests, and is preserved by narrow 
teaching assignments, 

2/ The evidence of market bal kan izat ion by discipline is 
extensive. Less than one out of twenty professors 
accepts a teaching assignment outside his "division" 
physical sciences) of specialization and less 

than one out of every five leaves his specific specialty 
(e.g.^ physics), v 

i/ A sure sign of market balkanization is the existence 

‘®1 1 y different terms of employment paid to 
types of professors. If the market were 
undivided, and movement between various sectors of the 
were free, then it would be expected that any 
differences in pay and assignments would be equalized by 
movement from low paying areas to the high paying ones. 
Yet, the differences among disciplines are substantial, 
beginning Ph,D,*s in electrical engineering are paid an 
average of $2600 more than similarly situated historians. 
Teaching loads tend toward 9 hours in the physical 
sciences but are more typically 12 in the humanities. 
Beginning Ph,D,*s are virtually always appointed at the 
assistant professor rank when chemists or soc iolociists , 
but only two-thirds of the time when they are history, 

ilarly, variations^ in 

rates of involuntary mobility, methods of job search, 
^phases upon criteria in job choice, extent of publica- 
tion -each of these items indicates that all professors 
are not operating in the same market. 



SMALL COLLEGES VERSUS LARGE UNIVERSITIES (Chapter 9) 122 



Primary Factual Conclusions: 
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College teachers tend to move between same-size schools, 
although exceptions are frequent. As a rule, teachers 
in small schools switch to jobs in other small schools, 
whereas professors in large universities are most likely 
to switch to another such school • This tendency arises 
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probably from the substantially different emphases of 
large versus small schools and the consequent differences 
in responsibilities (e.g., teaching versus research). 

2/ Several indications of submarkets according to size are 
the following; professors at lHE*s enrolling more than 
5000, as contrasted to those at IHE^s enrolling less 
than 1000 students, are more likely to be teaching in 
only one field, to be teaching and researching in the 
same field, to be carrying a lower teaching load, and 
to be earning a substantially higher salary. 

i/ ' ' love between IHE^s of the 



y to move to another college, 

’ whereas two-thirds of all teachers leaving positions in 
a university move to another university. As a result, 
the same differences in specialization, teaching loads, 
and salary levels that persist between IHE*s of various 
sizes also are found between universities and colleges. 



Primary Factual Conclusions; 

1 / Academic labor markets are national. Approximately half 
of all job-switching college teachers actually move 
across regional boundaries, and over two-thirds receive 
offers from IHE*s in other regions. The average professor 
moves 450 miles to reach his new job. About one-fourth of 
all newly hired faculty have moved over 1000 miles. ^ 
Geographic distance is obviously not a major balkaniza- 
tion. 

2/ The national orientation of faculty markets is further 
Indicated by. the absence of large salary differentials 
among regions. The annual salary paid to beginning 
Ph.D.*s in the four regions range from $7^700 in the North 
Atlantic to $8,200 in the Great Lakes, a difference of 
only $500. The often observed fact that Southeastern 
IHE*s pay, on the average, lower salaries is primarily,^ 
though not exclusively, due to their hiring less qualified 
faculty to staff their institutions. 

2 / Regionalism is more possible in the less specialized 

disciplines, for more opportunities are available within 
a given geographic area. As a rule, the geographic 
breadth of a market is inversely related to the number 
of job opportunities available "locally.” Each candidate 
extends his horizons until a sufficient number of options 
is located and considered. Consequently, the market is 
more national for universities, large institutions, 
high quality IHE*s, researchers, and holders of doctorates. 




IHE without a graduate 



NATIONWIDE MARKETS (Chapter 10) 
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i»/ The most significant force for regionalism is the prefer- 
ence of individuals. College teachers tend to desire 
to return to familiar regions, regions where they grew 
up or went to school. This preference is expressed, by 
a willingness to accept slightly lower salaries and 
. academic ranks in order to gain a job in a familiar 
region. Since, however, most professors are familiar 
with most regions of the country, this preference for 
regionalism is not a strong balkanizing force in the 
market. 

5/ The characteristics of the IHE*s that inhabit various 
regions differ substantially. Disproportionately large 
numbers of prestigious and private IHE*s are in the 
North Atlantic region. Almost half of the nation's 
junior colleges are located in California. 

CHARMED CIRCLES AND SCHOLARS* SIBERIA (Chapter 11) 145 

Primary Factual Conc!«jS ions: 

V By using a composite index (The Quality Index) based 
upon factors such as the percentage of Ph.D.'s on the 
faculty, the average compensation paid to the faculty, 
the size of the library, the faculty-student ratio, 
the average income per student, the proportion of 
undergraduate students continuing on co graduate school, 
the ratio of graduate students to undergraduates, and 
the size of the school — a rough approximation of 
institutional ’’prestige In the eyes of scholars” may 
be obtained. 

2/ Variations in institutional prestige and stature do 
divide the academic labor. market so that the manpower 
qualified to teach at the highly prestigious IHE's 
rarely competes with the supply to the poorest IHE’s. 

Yet, market boundaries are defined only in a. vague way. 
Movement among quality levels is common, even at the 
extremes where balkanization is the greatest. Although 
cliques exist, the academic labor market is not populated 
by tightly self-contained clusters of institutions of ^ 
similar stature which trade faculty and students within 
the group and never allow outsiders to participate, 

J/ Though movement to the top prestige schools is always 
a possibility, there are certain groups that are more 
likely to be invited than others. Publications 
and an orientation toward research are stressed far 
more by the top schools than by the others. Attendance 
at a top-rated graduate school, which in turn depends 
to some extent upon attendance at a top-rated under- 
graduate school, aids in gaining appointment. 

4/ The salaries paid to beginning Ph.D.'s are about the 
same for all IHE's, regardless of prestige. The best 
schools pay neither more nor less. Yet, the most 
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prest I gious schools are able to be more selective In 
whom they hire because they offer lower teaching loads, 
more specialization, better research facilities, higher 
future Incomes, and more stature. 

5/ Movement up the prestige ladder Is less frequent chan 
• downward movement, but by no means impossible. Thirty- 
two percent of the job changes are to Institutions of 
higher prestige, ^ 0 % to lower prestige, and 28% to 
IHE*s In the same prestige level. 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE MARKETPLACE (Chapter 12) 160 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

J/ Market divisions do exist by sex, by religion, and 

probably by race. There are submarkets In which women 
predominate, submarkets for Catholics and for Methodists, 
submarkets for non-whites and for whites. Women tend 
to be concentrated at women^s colleges where they teach 
longer' hours tha:'i men- and 'aVe paid -less. • Teachers without 
religious preference are concentrated at non-denomlnat lonal 
and public schools. Catholics at Catholic schools, and 
Protestants are at Protestant schools, 

2/ Women are discriminated against. They fill disproport lon- 
ately high percentages of the positions at the least 
prestigious schools and are underrepresented In the most 
prestigious ones. As a rule they have fewer alternative 
Job options from which to choose. 

J/ Much of the discrimination Is, however, economically 
rational or self-imposed. Compared to men, women are 
less qualified and less committed to an academic career. 
Women are less likely to have earned a doctorate, to 
be interested in researching, to have published ex- 
tensively, and to have been educated at one of the top 
prestige schools. At the same time, women are more 
likely to desire teaching assignments at women* s 
colleges, a group of IHE*s that typically pays low 
salaries to men and women alike. 

To a limited extent, the discrimination against 
femal e professors is imposed by employers and is non- 
economic. Even after allowing for the fact that women 
tend to publish less, disproportionately few women are 
hired by the best IHE’s. 

5 / Church-related IHE*s hire disproportionately large 

numbers of teachers who are of the same faith. This Is 
especially true in the Catholic colleges. Although 
persons with strong religious preferences hold jobs in 
the less prestigious Institutions at lower salaries and 
higher teaching loads, the differences are attributable 
to the types of Institutions by which they are employed, 
not discrimination by a single employer. To the extent 
that individuals of different faiths do in fact earn 
different remunerations, the differentials may be 
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explained by the c^parative levels of education and 
publishing productivity and by the preferences of the 
professors themselves to make choices among job offers 
on non-economic criteria. 
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Primary Factual Conclusions: 

\J There are substantial flows of manpower from academia 
to other employments and back again. These flows have 
two distinct characters. The first is that of scientists 
primarily, who research for government and Industry but 
later return, primarily as researchers, to college 
teaching. The second flow is of high school teachers 
who usually are drawn into college level teaching by 
recruiters from the poorer colleges. Taken together, 
these two sources account for 8 out of every 10 newly 
hired college teachers. 

2/ In spite of these flows, a definite division does exist 
between academic and non-academic submarkets. The aver- 
age man who enters college teaching from business sacri- 
fices over $2500 in annual income, an indication that the 
monetary remunerations are substant ial 1 y different. The 
very nature of the work inside and outside academia would 
seem to insure that such differentials may continue to 
exist. 



A THEORY OF THE MARKET MECHANISM (Chapter 14) 
Primary Factual Conclusions^ 
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jy An individual will extend his job searcfi until he expects 
the cost of additional search to exceed the benefit of 
finding a better job. Both costs and benefits may be 
calculated. Predictions about what types of individuals 
will search jobs most ardously can be formulated. 

2/ The theory of the market mechanism is adaptable to explain 
ing the use of several search methods at the same time 
and of one search method several times — as well as the 
more conventional explanations of what search methods will 
be used first and how many will be used in all. 



THE EXTENT OF JOB SEARCH (Chapter 15) 
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Primary Factual Conclusions: 

\J The extent to which various candidates actively search 
jobs may be measured by three different criteria: the 
number of productive days lost in search, the number of 
search methods used, ana the number of persons who do noth 
Ing to find their jobs. As an average, approximately 8 
days are lost, 3% methods are used, and one-fourth of all 
professors do nothing to make their availability known. 
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Several Identifiable groups stand to gain more than other 
groups from^job search. Candidates who have strong pref~ 
erences against remaining In their current situations and 
a low likelihood of being found by an eager recruiter are 
most likely to benefit from an extensive search. Accord- 
emerging students who have no current job to fall 
back upon search more than non-students. Candidates In 
excess supply disciplines and In markets where there are 
many available candidates search more than the candidates 
who are likely to be sought and found by recruiters. 

The most extensive searches for jobs are pursued by the 
candidates who have the most to gain and the least to lose. 
Among the big gainers’ are candidates who are poorly situated 
and have a strong desire not to continue at their present 
locations. Inconspicuous to recruiters because of the obscu- 
their present locations. In fields of excess supply 
^ere prospects are easy to find and employers are uni Ike- 
ly to contact those who are not obvious. Among the big 
losers^are candidates whose prestige might be injured by 
overt job seeking, candidates who might jeopardize their 
current jobs If their employers were to learn of their 
search, and candidates who cannot free the time necessary 
to pursue jobs. 



THE JOB HUNT (Chapter 16) 218 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

X/ The most acceptable method of finding a job Is to do noth- 
ing, or to proceed Informally through a friend or former 
teacher. Almost all aspirants to college teaching jobs 
use these methods as a first step In finding a job. When 
informal methods are unpromising, some candidates extent 
the search by consulting formal Intermediaries such as 
col lege placement offices and teacher placement bureaus. 

2/ The Invisible, the poorly qualified, and the currently non- 
teaching candidates — In short, those who stand to gain 
the most from an extensive market search— tend to rely more 
heavily upon formal methods. The well qualified, highly 
• Individuals often disapprove of using some types 

Pf ^cirmal liaisons and rely more heavily upon the Informal 
channels of communication. 

THE ROLE OF LIAISONS (Chapter 17) 230 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

jy Graduate and undergraduate school professors, classmates 
and colleagues, departmental offices at graduate school. 




services, commercial teachers agencies, public employment 
service offices, and the "want ad" pages of professional 

journals are all sources of placement assistance used by 
candidates. The most popular method of job seeking is 

the writing of "blind letters" of inquiry to prospecti’ 
employers. 
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JOB CHOICE IN THE ACADEMIC LABOR MARKET (Chapter 19) 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

1/ Almost all professors have several concrete job offers 
Vthe average Is three) which means that they must choose 
between competitive opportunities, ' ' ' 

2/ In order of their stated Importance, the following variables 
determine which jobs are chosen and rejected: the attitude 

and ability of the IHE*stop management, courses to be 
taught, teaching load, research fac 11 It les and opportuni- 
ties; competency of professional colleagues, salary, 
prospects for future salary Increases, quality . of students^ 
cul tural 'bppoftun I t les, congeniality of colleagues, aca- 
. . ■*^»'«nge benefits, nearness to graduate school, 

climate, nearness to friends and relatives, and oppor-* 

' a/ earning outside Income, 

i/ Professors choose jobs for different reasons. Publishing 

sclent Ists-- especially those located at 
large ana prestigious IHE^s — stress factors that relate 
to thei r research .respons lb 1 1 1 1 1 es, v;hereas others place 
greater stress upon the teaching-related aspects of 
competitive job offers, 

i*/ Professors* stc^tements about what factors are Important 
in job choice are a relatively reliable measure of the 
. factors that really are Important, 

2 / The majority of professors "dream about" teaching at a 
Harvard-Yale type IHE, though many realize that such 
dreams are unreal 1st I Cv™..,. 

TOWARD A V/AGE AND EMPLOYMENT THEORY FOR PROFESSIONAL MARKETS 

(Chapter 20). 29 ^ 

^Primary Factual Conclusions: 

The concepts of "net advantage" and "a unit of labor" 
need to be very carefully specified when theorizing 
about the labor markets for professionals, 

2/ many phases to the problems of defining a 

labor market. One of the most promising solutions is to 
study variations in salary structure and to express 
the results In terms of set theory. 

The concepts of labor demand, labor supply, and equili- 
brium also need to be clarified and specified, 

RECOMMENDATIONS (Chapter 21) 309 

Primary Factual Conclusions: 

1 1/ Society Is urged to Institute a Journal of Academic 

^ Vacancies and an Academic Register, The need for more 

) information on methods of job finding and opportunities 

*b various disciplines for people of various levels of 
i training Is also expressed. 
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2/ Both employers and candidates need to approach the aca 
demic labf r market with more information and in a more 
systematic manner. 
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one of the nation's most scarce resources, manpower 
capable of teaching at the college level, is to be utilized 
optimally we must understand better the hows and whys of college 
teacher mobility. It is the intent of this study to identify, 
describe, and evaluate**-both theoretically and practically-- 
the current procedures by which college teaching jobs are 
found and filled. Stress is placed upon understanding the struc- 
ture of academic labor markets and the activities (use, struc- 
ture, administration) of the nearly 2500 'placement agencies,'' 
ranging from the relatively informal efforts of individual 
departments, with graduate schools to the highly formalized 
procedures of the fee-charging private employment agencies, • 

'^ail questionnaires to a stratified sample of over 10,000 
college teachers in new jobs wil7. be used to identify, among 
other things, the relative importance of various job finding 
methods. To understand the activities of placement agencies, 
selected agency heads will be interviewed personally,” 

The task outlined in these words of the original research 
proposal has been accomplished and this is the report of the 
results, 

. ‘ ‘ ^ In recent years scholars have not neglected the study of 

their own institutions. From 5nie Academ ic Kan to Academic 

Women , studies have involved virtually all aspects of the ' 

acaaemic institution. Paul Lazar sf eld and Wagner Thielens have 

studied The Academic Kind . The organizational structure and 

systerris ot authority oF The. nation's best universities have been 

reported by Theodore Gaplow and Reece KcGee in The Academic 

Marketplace , All of these studies, and most of the others , 

• * 
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have, however, been conducted by sociologists from a sociological 
perspective,^ The negl.ect of economists, especially labor 
economists, in applying their analytical tools to the markets 
in which they and their faculty colleagues are personally in- 
volved has been longstanding. 

' . neglect is not, however, the product of conscious 

discrimination against academia as such, for labor economists 
have generally avoided analyses of labor markets that do not 
involve blue collar type workers,. .The New Haven worker has been 
studied by Reynolds, the Trenton worker by iiester, 
the New England worker by Myers and Schultz, and the Philadelphia 
worker by Palmer, to mention only a small portion of the studies 
of the structure of labor markets for blue collar workers. 

Notably ^absent from the literature is information on the opera- 
tions of the labor markets for professional workers. 

The present volume has been written with twin objectives 
in mind— one practical, the other theoretical. While "analyzing 
the relevance of the economic theory of blue collar markets for 
the markets where the services of more specialized workers are 
preferred and purchased , I have tried to remain alert to the 
policy implications of the behavior observed. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 

Anticipated shortages of properly trained college teachers 
can be reduced by three means s attract more young people to the 
profession, retain persons once committed, and encourage an 
**optimal** distribution of the scarce manpower that is available. 

In order to maximize the numbers attracted and retained end to 
maximize the uti?.ization of a fixed supply, effective methods 
of placing college teachers are essential. 

Economic theory indicates that for a free labor market 
(e.g., a labor market for college professors) to function 
effectively: (1) the highest bidder for labor services should 
be the employer mosiu in need of the services, (2) the persons 
possessing college teaching skills must be aware of the various 
advantages offered by jobs with all employers, and (3) the trained 
college teachers must move toward those opportunities that 
offer the greatest "net advantage," If the placing of college 
teachers is to be as meaningful as possible, this theoretical 
model must be related to the realities of professorial market- 
places, Specifically, four different problems must be studied. 
First, one must define what would be the optimal distribution of 
teachers if it could be achieved. Second, one must assess the 
current distribution in light of the ideal. Third, one must 
analyze why the actual and optimal distributions differ. And 
fourth, one must develop the techniques and procedures necessary 
to improve the methods of distribution so that the actual becomes 
more like the optimal. 

One of the twin objectives of this study is to develop an 
understanding of the economic and institutional factors bearing 
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upon the effective utilization of one of the most scarce species 
of professional workers, college professors, and, on the basis 
of this knowledge, to suggest measures for improvement. Answers 
to the following questions are sought: 

(1) How do college teachers learn about jobs? What is the 

relative Tmportanc of the following means of bringing 
together employer and employee: formal employment 

services of various types, tips from friends and 
former graduate instructors, want ads in newspapers and 
professional journals, unannoimced letters to possible 
employers and chance? Are the^re significant dif- 
ferences in the ways different persons locate jobs by 
geographic region, years of experience, type of hiring 
school, prestige of hiring school, scholarly doctrine, 
extent of education, prestige of educating school, or 
demographic characteristics? 

(2) What formal procedures have been developed to facil i- 
tate college teacher ^rracement? Who offers forma l 
pTa'cJemeni: s ervicesy ~ K6w are these agencies organized 
and administered? What are their budget and personnel 
requirements? How do they solicit and publicize 

**jobs wanted** and**positions-available?** What techniques 
are used for m^atching, referring, fi!.?.ing? Are there 
certain groups of professors that are dissatisfied 
with existing placement procedures? How can the 
services and techniques of the present agencies be^ 
improved? T'That would be the **ideal placement service**? 
How could the practical problems that would be encoun- 
tered in developing this ideal be overcome? 

(3) Why do college teachers choose particular jobs? How 
important arc salary ditterentiaJ.s and ^other factors in 
job choice? What roles do friends, climate, work 
load, physical and research facilities, rank and 
administration play in the job switch and job choice 
decisions? How do the factors that cause professors 

to leave one job differ from those that attract them to 
another? How do the factors that attract professors 
to first jobs differ from the factors that draw them to 
second and third jobs? Are there significant differences 
in why professors choose jobs by geographic region, 
years of experience, types of experience, types of 
hiring school, scholarly doctrine, extent of education, 
prestige of educating school, or demographic character- 
istics? 



ILTLIGATIOHS FOR THEORY 

The role of the market. In a competitive economy a market 
is the mechanism which allocates the available supply of goods 



and services among the various demands. There are two basic 
types of markets, one for outputs and one for inputs. . The out- 
put market distributes final goods and services to consumers. 

The scarcest commodities will go to those who bid the highest 
for them. The input markets allocate the factors of production 
among the various producers, again in response to the highest 
bid . 

The labor market, an input market, functions to distribute 
workers* services. Essentially labor is homogeneous, but perfect 
substitutability, knowledge and mobility are realized only in^ 
the minds and models of economists. In the real world there is 
not one ideal labor market, but many markets.^ In each of these 
markets the supply is the quantity of labor willing to work at 
various wage rates and is usually considered to be dependent on 
some disutility function. The natural reluctance toward laboring 
is overcome by the utility of the goods that wages will buy. 

The demand for labor services is derived from consumer preferences 
and the production function -and is expressed by the marginal 
revenue product function. Abiding by the profit maximization 
principle, demand ers will hire to the point where marginal revenue 
product equals the wage.l 

Although many labor markets exist, it is still meaningful 
to speak of "the labor market"— not as a physical union, but as 
a conceptual linking of the individual markets, accomplished by 
virtue of labor’s essential homogeneity and willingness to move 
in response to wage differentials. Thus if there is excess 
demand in any market, the marginal revenue product will exceed 
the workers’ marginal disutility and theoretically supply should 
be induced into this market, until the demand is satisfied. 

The optimal allocation is achieved when the existing wage struc- 
ture induces no further movement. Here the "profit" maximization 
criterion is fulfilled for each market. ■ Since labor demand is 
a derived demand, given certain other conditions, fulfillment 
of this competitive principle should also represent welfare 
maximization. 

The Academic Labor Market . Any labor market is an allocative 
mechanism and a Weful concept worthy of study in order to 
perfect the distributive process. The academic labor market 
is one such market. This market brings together the supply of 
labor resource qualified for college level teaching with the 
dem.and for these services. The supply need not be restricted 
to current college faculty, but can and does include potential 
teachers presently in either non-collegiate employment, or 
graduate school. The services of these factors include not 



1. The profit maximization as defined above does not hold 
for a monopsonistic situation in the labor market. 
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only teaching, but also research and administrative ability. 

The market is thus not restricted to the demands of educational 
institutions alone, but extends beyond the academic community to 
encompass the demands of business, government and administrative- 
fields. 

The academic labor market is thus a subset of **the labor 
market” but in turn is ”the labor market” relative to many sub- ’ 
markets established along lines of academic discipline, geography 
and personal characteristics. 

Importance . This labor market is important because it is alloca- 
ting^ the resource of qualified manpower, which is not only scarce 
but is vital to the social production function. 2 If optimal 
allocation of this supply will increase the state of knowledge, 
improve the educational sys-tem, enhance the quality of the 
supply itself, and perhaps increase the supply, strides will 
have been made toward solving other problems. 3 

Unskilled workers can no doubt be optimally located in 
many different spatial and functional positions. Inoptimal 
allocation of one or a few of these workers will not greatly 
affect the final output. In the academic world, the elasticity 
of • factor substitution is much lower. Almost each individual 
professor is a scarce resource whose optimal placement is 
severely restricted, and whose marginal product would be con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The academic market is representative of an entire specie 
of professional white collar labor markets, of which little 
is currently known. •-■'•These markets differ from the markets for 
blue collar production v7orkers, not only in the quality of the 
resource but also in the functioning of the markets • Other 
markets operate on a sub-macro, or micro, level. Proxessional 
markets are super-micro , for individual ”higgling” actually 
occurs. This study of the academic labor market will have rel- 
evance for a more general wage theory. 



2. For statements of the importance of education in the 
social production function see, for example, Harold K, Groves 
in national Education Association, Education and Economic 
^o^th (Washington;- NEA, 1961) and Theodore wT'SchuIt z7 ' ”In- 
vestment in Human Capital,” American Economic Review, Vol. 51, 

No. 1 (March, 1961), pp. 

^ 3. Edward Denison has demonstrated that increased education 

rncreased the quantity of labor input, and increased knowledge 
increased the output per. unit of input. The Sources of Economic 
Ggo'^th in the U. S. (New York; The Committee for Economic 
Development , 19<62). 
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The univ ersity as an economic concept . Although a university 
does not adhere to the revenue -Siiius- cost maximization principle, 
It nevertheless can be considered a "firm," It is akin to a 
corporation in a growth industry. It exists to fulfill the 
demands of the consumer for its final product of educational'' 
services. In response to competitive demands, the firm must 
conserve and transmit accumulated knowledge, add to the body 
of knowledge, and evaluate the reliability and .significance of 
knowledge. The firm must supply college educations to under- 
graduates , teachers to the nation’s schools, refresher institutes 
on specialized topics to persons too old to attend college 
full-time, consultation services to government and business, 
a program in the performing arts to the public, and so forth. 
Institutions of higher learning are multi— product firms. 

On the demand side, each university has some monopoly power, 
for It can discriminate according to criteria other than purchas- 
ing^ power in disposing of its product. On the supply side, 
limited resources such as classroom space and library facilities 
establish short-run parameters for the firm’s production function, 
with these fixed resources , the variable resources, mostly labor, 
must be used so as to maximize the total output of the two main 
products— teaching and research. 

In operating, the firm faces its resource markets for capital 
and labor. One such market is that for secretaries. Here the 
firm ^aces a resource whose price is given by the market, and will 
thus hire secretaries until the price equals the marginal revenue 
product. 

A more pertinent market is that for college faculty. 

These people are the firm’s primary production workers. This 
factor price is not precisely given by the market but is deter- 
mined individually. Though possible equilibria will be limited 
by whaf is envisioned as a marginal 'product of that factor, 
there may' even be economies of scale involved "in this firm’s 
production. The use of television may increase the professor’s 
teaching product, and data processing machines will certainly 
increase his research productivity. In this resource market 
for faculty there are imperfections and in certain-areas- oligop- 
sonistic practices exist. Although all of the various markets 
faced by a university will be considered in this study, primary 
emphasis is placed upon the market" for college faculty. 

Theory of academic l.abor market s. Like other- markets the market 
for college faculty a7.1ocates resources. The first distribution 
of labor is be-tween academic and non-academic employment. With- 
in the ^academic environment, if inter-disciplinary salary dif- 
' ferentials arise, undergraduates choosing careers will be 
induced to en-ter the higher paying fields, increasing the supply 
so as to eliminate the excess demand in that field. If geo- 
graphical discrepancies be-tween demand and supply occur, salary 
differentials can be a means of correcting the imbalance. 

Like other markets it is imperfect. Theory predicts that 
the school which offers the highest salary will benefit most 



from the services cf the professor being considered. This should 
reflect society’s preferences, with the consequences that the 
professor is contributing most to the general welfare if employed 
at this highest paying school, ^ ^ 

In fact there need be no correlation between social benefits 
and salary. The school with the greatest ability to purchase 
the professor’s services may be maximizing prestige. The profes- 
sor will be given very few classes. His teaching product will 
be small, whereas that of his research will be greater. However, 
his social marginal teaching product may be greater than his 
social marginal research product, and further his greatest social 
product may be at a school where he would have a heavier teaching 
load. Those schools with the greatest purchasing power are 
likely to be prestigious already and will have to offer less 
of a salary differential than would normally be expected. The 
individual will be attracted by the prospect of living in the 
company of the great scholars. This professor is thus taken 
from' the schools which can best use his teaching ability, and 
he is possibly misallocated with regards to his social research 
productivity. 

Questions to be answered . Specifically, concentration is 
centered upon three groups of theoretically relevant questions: 

(1) What are the sources of imperfecticnin academic labor 
markets? ~ l^o whaF ¥xtenV siibstitu^^ 

How free are the flows of information among markets? Do individual 
employers and employees act in economically rational ways? How 
conscious is decision-making? Is there one academic labor 
market, or are there many divided markets? If the markets are 
/divided, in what ways do they differ and what are the determi- 
nants of these differences? 



are 



the shapes of the 
off Tabor 






dem a nd and supply functions? , 
an inverse function of price? " 



(2) What 

Is the quantity demanded 

To what extent is hiring constrained by the heterogeneity of 
functional requirements? Is the demand for labor affected by 
largely non-economic factors suoh as a preference not to hire 
women? To what extent is supply influenced by economic consid- 
erations? How much is the availability of supply determined by 
the matching resources that a given institution of higher educa- 
tion can supply its faculty? How substitutable are capital and 
labor in the higher education production function? 

How is the t h eory of blue collar labor markets applicabl e 
to professional marketTj? Where the theory is iict appTicabTe, " • 

what extensions can be proposed? 



KETHODOLOGY 

The publishing of this study represents the climax of a 
number of events. Recognizing the need for additional information 
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about non-blue collar taarkets, starting in the Spring of 1962 
I^made a systematic review of the theoretical and empirical 
literature in ?.abor economics relating to mobility, the market 
mechanism, and wage and employment equilibria. During the 
Summer the literature directly pertinent to institutions of 
higher education (IHE*s) in the related fields of sociology, 
psychology, and education was surveyed. 

In the Fall of 1962, under the sponsors hip of the University 
Research Council and the Business Foundation of the University 
of North Carolina, two m.onths were spent visiting eighteen 
Southeastern universities and gleaning the thoughts and experiences 
of over 100 social scientists who had recently moved to their new 
jobs and the men, mostly department chairmen^ who had employed 
them. From the reading and the interviews a number of hypo- 
theses were framed and then tested against the experience of 
those whom I had interviewed. In all ways, except geographic 
and disciplinary inclusiveness, this effort was a full-scale 
pilot study. 

The next year, 1S63, was devoted to developiti. ’ the current 
study and ana-'-yzing the results of the pilot prc;ieot as presented 
ill The Market for College Teac hers ; An Economic imBiys is of 
Career Patterns Among Southeastern - Social ScientiHs^JhapeX Hill, 
NTCT: University of North Carolina PressV 

The twelve months of 1964 were spent resurveying the litera- 
ture, framing hypotheses, and designing the questionnaires that 
would eventually be sent to over one-third of all college and 
junior college teachers newly appointed in 1964-65. During 
this stage a solid month was spent in conversation with over 80 
persons concerned with many different phases of the utilization 
of professorial manpower.^ In all, excluding persons contacted 



4, .Some idea. of the diversity of the consultants is offered 
by mentioning some of their employers : The American Council on 

Education, American Association of Junior Colleges, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, National Education 
Association, Association for Higher Education, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Association for Lkjhool, College and 
University Staffing, National Association of Teachers* Agencies, 
American Association of University Professors, and the National 
Science Foundation, At least one hour was spent with each of 16 
different individuals within the U. S. Office of Education, most- 
ly within the Division of Higher Education. More individuals 
were consulted within the U, S. Department of Labor, including 
persons from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of 
Employment Seci^rity, as well as the Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training, Papers were presented at the conventions of the 
Southern Economics Association, the National Association of • 
Teachers* Agencies, and the Association for School, College and 
University Staffing which produced valuable reactions, many of 
which were incorporated into the research design. 



at conventions, over 170 different individuals contributed sug- 
gestions for hypotheses and criticisms of the questionnaire* 
Finally, a pretest version of the questionnaire was drafted and 
sent to 300 newly appointed teachers at twenty randomly selected 
THE *6* Their answers were analyssed and appropriate changes were 
made.^ 

During the same period a second questionnaire was framed 
and sent to all heads of 2-year and 4-year institutions of 
higher education (1891 of them) as listed in Part 3 of the 1963- 
64 ^^ucation Directory *^ These college presidents were asked 
to list all fu.»J.-time faculty newly appointed in 1963-64 (mostly 
for the academic year 1964-65), excluding faculty in schools of 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, nursing, and pharmacy* As 
indicated in Table 1 of the methodological appendix, over 95% 
of the heads of 4-year IHE*s I'sturned completed forms and there 
is no biasing pattern to the non-response* 7 The institutions 
not responding are randomly distributed according to control, 
location, and type* 

In early 1965 printed questionnaires were mailed to 10,312 
of the 28,700 persons listed by the heads of institutions *8 
This sample intentionally excluded not only part-time faculty 
and not only doctors, lawyers, pharmacists, nurses, and theolo- 
gians but also faculty who are— (1) teaching at their graduate 
school while working on a degree, (2) on active military duty, 

(3) unsalaried members of a religious order, and (4) not teaching 
any degree-credit hours *9 After three follow-ups spanning a 



5* A copy of the questionnaire is included in the appendix* 

6* Reasoning that they are more trade schools than colleges, 
self-contained schools of optometry, art institutes, commerce 
schools, and other special schools were not contacted* These 
schools are mostly classified as or "other” in the Educction 
Directory * ' 

7. Ninety-two percent of the heads of two-year institutions 
responded. The statistics cited in the remainder of this 
section, indeed the remainder of the report except where other- 
wise stated, relate only to four-year ixistituticns * 

8* The 10,312 excludes those persons later found to have been 
listed incorrectly (e.g*, part-time faculty), as explained in a 
subsequent footnote. The method used to select the 10,312 is 
explained in the methodological appendix. The 28,700 includes an 
estimate of the number of persons who would have been named 
by the presidents who did not respond* The estimate is made from 
information on the enrollments in non-responding schools as a por- 
tion of total student enrollment and is based on the assumption 
that the student-faculty ratios are the same in the responding 
versus the non-responding groups of schools. 
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three raonth period, Tlm7% (or 74.l7o) returned useable question- 
naires— -an excellent response in light of the fact that completing 
the six- page form takes about an hour.^^ The respondents were, 
in general, representative of the sample. There are no signifi- 
cant differences in the percentage response between individuals 
in public versus private IHE's or between professors in institu- 
tions of various sizes. The response rate from individuals in 
the North Atlantic region was slightly below that for other 
regions but, when an adjustment is made for the fact that a 
greater percentage of the college presidents in the North Atlantic 
supplied names, the difference in response rates is not signifi- 
cant. Though college professors (73.1%) responded at a signifi- 
cantly higher rate than university professors (69.47o), the 
difference is not large, as with individuals at high prestige 
(65.2%i) versus low prestige (72.27o) IHE* *s. 

Overall, the questionnaires returned are quite representative 
of newly appointed college teachers in all disciplines (excluding 
some professional schools mentioned above), in all regions of 
the country, in all types of schools (although much of the 
subsequent analysis excludes junior college teachers), at all 
ranks, at all different sized IHE*s, and at IHE*s of wide-ranging 
■prestige and quality. 

While the questionnaires were being returned, over 500 
written hypotheses were framed for testing. Tables X7ere designed 
and computer instructions were drawn up. During the late Spring 
of 1S65 the tables were made and the writing, which continued 
through the Summer, began. 

During the Fall of 1964, while I was on leave from the 
University of North Carolina, I visited the offices of I 5 
'organizations involved in placing college teachers. H and spent 
a full day interviewing the directors about their operations. 



9. Questionnaires were mailed to many of these people who, 
by answering only the first eight questions, identified them- 
selves as being incorrectly in the sample. 

10. The 71.7% is actually an understatement of the response 
rate. Persons who returned questionnaires and indicated that they 

• were improperly in the sample were not inc?.uded in either the 
numerator or the denominator. If these persons are included, 
the response rate is 73.9%. The figures are: questionnaires 

sent— 11,154; returned— 8438 ; returned by persons improperly in 
sample— 842. 71.7% = (8238 - 842) i (11154 - 842), 73.9% = 

8238 X 11154. The rate is 74.1% of 'those that should have been 
in the sample if one assumes that the proportion incorrectly in 
sample is the same for the non-response as for the response. 

11. Teacher Placement Offices at the University of Illinois 
the' College Placement Office at. the-. University, of Michigan, • • . 
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^ the basis of these interviews I wrote descriptions of each 
placement operation. These descriptions were returned to the 

editing and appear as a major portion of 
V Volume Cne are the products of 

in another 25 of the organizations more active 

in the placement of college teachers. 

ftf climax of a series of studies 

market, it is not intended to be the last 
of them. Two other studies are in process. The first is a 

thp^Na*HTn«^?^Q Academic Scientists that has been promised to 
the National Science Foundation in November, 1965. The second 

if two-.year college staffing, scheduled for 

completion in September, 1966. 



ORGANIZATION OF THIS V0LUi'4E 

volume is divided into five distiiict sections. In 
the first part, Chapters 2 through 6, a discussion of general 
behavior in academic labor markets is presented. Here topics 

turnover, and the balance of supply and demand 
-chapters 7 through 13 seek to identify the boundaries 
f submarkets within the total academic labor m.arket. The 

°^.^®l^®^i- 2 ations by discipline, region, quality of 

education, and type of em^ployer is 
discussed. The market mechanism, and channels of communication 

Chapters 14 through 18. The fourth section 
considers the reasons why professors choose certain jobs. And 
in the remaining chapters implications for the nation, the 

in ividual, the employer, and the body of economic theory arc 
contemplated • 



Also included 



at 'ColK'ibia Uni-vei’sity . 

t" PLacement Otfice of the New 

York State Bureau of Employment Security, American Wurses’ 

Ohemical Society, American College Bureau, 
College and Specialist Bureau, Southern Baptist Convention 
Board of Education of tne Kethodist Church, Convention Placement 
Headquarters at the U.S.E.S., Department of En<?lish at 
the University of North Carolina, Department of History at the 
University of Wisconsin, Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, and the 
American Association of University Women. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The market for personnel of college teaching caliber and 
training is populated by widely variegated sellers and a curious 
conglomerate of many buyers. Persons holding advanced degrees, 
the usual qualification for college teaching, have developed 
mental facilities which make them useful in the production of 
many types of commodities. Private enterprise seeks them to 
discover new and better products, to analyse the best methods^ 
of marketing them, and to ayply linear programming techniques^ 
to distribution and inventory control. The larger business firms 
also hire trained political scientists to write speeches, 
psj^cho legists to analyze plant conditions, economists to m.ake 
projections about the future state of the econcmy, hiimanists 
to bring **culture” to their top execut3.ves# Gcvernmt’nts require 
trained minds to structure data gtitheriiig, to plan area develop- 
ment or redevelopment, to evaluate research proposals, to frame 
tax cuts, to judge the safety of new drugs, and to pursue 
innumerable other vital roles. 

One of the results of the increasing demand for trained 
mind power is brought out by a group of Eerkelvr.v professors - 
They observe that one of the causes of recent student discontent 
is the lack of adequate faculty attention to the students as 
new and growing deraands for highly trained manpower vie for this 
scarce talenu.^ As universities bid., one against another, for 
the limited manpower, faculty merribers are pushed and pulled 
between jobs so that they have little opportunity to develop 
institutional loyalties. John W, Nason, president of Garleton 
College, captures the flavor and results of rapid turnover and 
a new alignment of loyalties that in turn facilitate faculty 
mobility; 



1. ”It is true that the role of the professor in society has 
become enormously enlarged, and that the university is no longer 
the only force influencing him. The increase of knowledge has 
forced on him a new degree of specialization. He has a new role 
in government and a new value to industry. The universities 
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»Vhat disturbs me, is that with colleges, universities, 
government and industry all competing for the services 
of faculty, there has developed a pattern of relatively 
rapid turnover... with the result that one’s personal 
loyalty centers on one’s profession, not on the college, 
which becomes a way station on the road to professional 
success. Faculty members are less inclined to identify 
themselves with their present institution. After all, 
it is only human nature and common sense not to become 
too involved in a community in which one is only a 
transient rather than a permanent member. "2 

It is the intent of this chapter and the next, to investi- 
gate the extent mobility, analyze its character, and evaluate 
its effects upon the academic community and society at large. 

In this chapter, emphasis is placed upon the mobility- influenc- 
ing factors on the demand side, primarily (the characteristics 
of the demanders (e.g., type, region,’ size, control). In the 
next chapter, the effect upon mobility of variations in the 
characteristics of supply are considered. 



THE DEMAHDSRS 



Though colleges and universities are the only producers of 
persons with advanced degrees, they are not the only users of 
their prodxicts. A substantial percentage of newly trained 
graduate student personnel are produced for self -consumption, 
but the majority enter careers in business, government, and 
primary and secondary education. 

The National Science Foundation maintains a manpower 
registry, in cooperation with the professional associations . in 
the scientific disciplines. Listed with the registry are ’ 
virtually all persons working as professional scientists, " ' ’ ‘ 
215,000 in all. Of this group, only ]g7o are employed by • 
educational institutions, excluding primary and secondary 
school teachers. Government employs 20% and the largest 'employer 
type, business, accounts fur 42%.^ Institutions of h;^hef n-... • 
education are only the third most important employer of 
trained scientists. 



themselves are increasingly competing for his services. He 
can pick and chooje, indeed, among careers and roles.” As 
quoted in ”GaI Professors Turn Up Flaws,” The Wall Street 
Journal . June 3, 1965, p. 10. — — ^ 

2. As quoted in ’’Faculty: Transient Loyalty,” Time, 

Octobe'r 23, 1964, p. 70. — 

3. National Science Foundation, A meri can Science Manpower 

1962: A Report of the National Register of Scientific and 
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•f« higher education are a more .dominant force' 

for non-scientists. Although general statistics 

tit non-scientific disciplines, 

Education Association regularly publishes data 
he flow. In 1961»*63, 46.77o of all new doctorates entered 
college teaching. 38.17o were known to move to non-educa- 

tion jobs, and 11.1% became teachers at the primary and second- 

^^"thout exception, the doctorates from 
fields were more likely to accept employment outside 
n gher education than cither the doctorates in the humanities 
or in the social sciences. For example, in English, history, 
toreign languages, and philosophy over 80% of those receiving 
doctorates accepted appointments at colleges and universities, 
compared to 40 a and less in the biological sciences, psychology, 
physics, geology, and chemistry.^ Weighted averages computed 

?* data show that 317o of natural scientists, 
oda of social scientists, and 707o of the humanities doctorates 
enter college teaching. 

When the definition of graduate-trained personnel is 
broadened from "doctorates only" to include master »s degree 
Holders as well, non-academic employers are seen as a greater 
zorce in the market. The major employers of holders of master *s 
degrees are primary and secondary educational institutions, 

. 1 second-level degrees are in education. Another 
lo/o of all master ♦s degrees granted are in the applied dis- 
ciplines of engineering and business administration, so that 
even if all of those receiving master’s degrees in the tradi- 
tional "academic" disciplines were to enter college teaching, 
they would represent only 40% of all degree receipients 
In fact, there is reason to believe that a smaller percentage 
of master’s deg:.ee holders than of holders of the doctor’s 
degree enter college teaching, for the doctorate is more 
important in academic employment. This reasoning is confirmed 
by an analysis of academic and non-academic scientists accord- 
ing to the highest degree received. Of those employed by 
educational institutions, 52% hold Ph.D.’s, but only 23% of 
the scientists employed outside academia are so qualified.® 



Technical Personnel (Washington, D. C.: G. P. 0., 1964), p. 21. 

4. National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher 
Supply aM Demand ^ Universities . Colle ges . and Junior Colleges, 

and 1962-63 ("Higher Education Series : Research Report 

r963-R3"71/ashington , D. G.: N. E. A., 1963), p. 53. 

5. U. S. 0. E., Earned Degrees Confer red. 1959-1960: Bachelor’s 

SM Higher Degrees C*^0E-54QI3-6(!).~ Circular NoT 687" ; WasFington, — 
ST^C.: G. P. 0., 1962), p. 5. , s , 

6. National Science Foundation, American Science Manpower, 

,V962 ; A Report of the National Regis ter of Scient if I'c ' and 
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The market for graduate-trained personnel extends beyond the 
confines of academic institutions and into^the world of business 
and government. Therefore, a full discussion of the market for 
college faculty. should rightfully include an examination^ 
of all types of employers of persons who might be qualified to 
teach at the college level. But a market may. be defined in 
terms of the characteristics of the demander.s > instead of the 
suppliers. There is a market for graduate-trained personne.. , 
but there is also a market for college teachers. The two are 
not coincidental. As a practical solution to a problem of 
semantics, herein the term, ”the academic labor market, applies 
to .something less than all types of jobs which graduate trained 
personnel may, and often do, fill. Specifically, ”the academic 
labor market” refers to ”the market for college teachers , 
excluding all non-collegiate employers arbitrarily. Since we 
are most directly concerned with the welfare .of the system or 
higher education, this more limiting and narrower definition 

seems justified. t ^ « t ooo 

Even this narrow definition of the market includes i>2o2 

employers (four year institutions of higher learning) and 222, btu 
faculty, 160,000 of them full-time. 7 Rapid expansion in the demand 
.for the output of our colleges and universities (i.e. , college 
graduates and research), brought about by the rapid growth of 
i.our population and the ever growing awareness of the importance 
of higher education for individual advancement and the growth 
of our nation*s economy^- has .increased the demano for the 
puts and, in lieu of a relatively stable supply, largely created 
a shortage of college faculty. The expansion of the non-^ 
academic demanders of graduate-trained personnel has addeo to 
the shortage, as the importance of specialized technics- knowl- 
edge has become increasingly evident. This double-barrelled 
assault upon a relatively fixed supply has caused a sky- 
rocketing of excess detriand. 

Colleges and universities have founa the traditional 
sources— the unemployed , the non-participating , and the 
contentedS— to be inadequate to their needs. It has been 
necessary for the individual demander to ”steai. another s 
supply by approaching ”known-to-be-content" 

too-tempting offers. For the academic year l>o4-65, col-egiate 



Technical Personnel (Washington, D>vC.: G. P. 0., 1964), p...l4. 

7. National Education Association, Research Division, Salaries 
Paid and Salary Pr actices in Universities , Colleges, and . Ju n i £ r 
C^e^ ,“T§6^6^( Education Series: Research Report 1964- 

: -- |as "hingBn^ .0 . : N.E.A., 1964), p. 6. Corrections are 

made for schools not reporting 

. 8. Lloyd G. Reynolds, The Structure of Laboii I':arket£ (New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp. iOL-102. 
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employers filled slightly more than one-fourth of their positions 
by such raids. Of course, once the raiding has started it leads 
to counter -r a id ing and a flurry of mobility. After the game 
has ended, total supply is the same but the distribution differs 
so that some institutions may gain, but others certainly lose. 

Though non-raiding pa’cts have evolved, they are usually 
between institutions of generic similarities, such as from 
the same region or sponsored by the same denomination, and they 
are frustrated in their effectiveness by the wide geographic 
range of college professor mobility and the lack of commitment 
by professors to particular types of institutions. 

Some mobility is good, and it should not be implied other- 
wise. In a dynamic economy where some sectors shrink and others 
grow, labor must follow the newer demands to the needed areas. 
When consumers* tastes change to increase the desires for 
college educations, resources must flow to the collegiate 
industry if marginal social costg and marginal social benefits 
are to be moved toward equality. Mobility should occur, 
although it can be excessive. 

A general indication of the extent of mobility viewed from 
the employers* side is given by the accession rate, ”t he number 
of newly hired faculty” divided by ”the total faculty in the 
preceding year.” This statistic is typically larger than the 
more traditional **turnover rate,” for it includes not only the 
new hiring necessitated by replacement of personnel who leave the 
market and .those who shift to other academic institutions, but 
also the'^hiring for newly created positions resulting from 
expansion. Since it is the number of jobs taken, not the 
nmber of quits and layoffs, that most directly concerns both 
demanders and suppliers in academic labor markets, the more 
inclusive measure is most relevant for this study. 



9.. One of the more concise treatments of the theory behind 
this statement is provided by Harry S. Mills and Royal E. 
Montgomery, Labor *s P rogress and Some Basic Labo r Problems 
(New York: McGr aw-HTl 1 Bo ok Company, Inc., 8'7 , p • 1191" 

*’The 'assumption that capital and labor are mobile is, of course, ' 
basic.’ Occupational:; and place mobility are patently essential 
if labor is to be paid in rough accordance with its marginal 
value productivity, and the same is true for capital* Unless 
labor is able to transfer itself from industry to industry, 
and from place to place, the curtailment of supply in those 
industries or plavces where employers are paying less than 
marginal productivity which is supposed to bring labor remunera- 
tion up to its ’natural* (i.e., marginal value productivity) 
level is non-operative. The assumption that employers will 
substitute one factor for another in accordance with the 
dictates of cost considerations presupposes the mobility of 
the factors enabling him to do this....” 
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THE EXTENT OF MOVEMENT 



Based upon survey data, the flows into the market, and those 
out of and within, are estimated in the diagram below. The 
estimates are for full-time faculty only and exclude lawyers, 

M. D.»s, and theologians. Of the 160,000 teachers in higher 
education in 1963-64, 154,800 remained— 145, 700 of them continu- 
ing a.t their old jobs and 9,100 switching to another institu- 
tion of higher education. But 5,200 left college teaching- 
850 them to employment outside academia, 650 to academic 

administration, and 3,700 left the labor force. The laborforce 
leavers include deaths, retirements, and returns to graduate 
school. Supplementing the 154,800 professors continuing from 
1963-64 were 13,100 new entrants to the laborforce (mostly 
emerging graduate students), 2,900 primary and secondary school 
teachers, 3,000 former employees of non-academic enterprises, 
and 400 ek-college administrators. After accounting for both 
the gains and losses between the two academic. years , the total 
teaching force increased by 14,200 to 174,200.^^ The extensive 
interchange between various types of demanders of graduate 
trained personnel is obvious, as is the great amount of 
movement . 



10. These figures were obtained by multiplying the percentage 
distribution of our "balanced” sample by 20,500 (the total 
number of job accessions in 1964-65).- The total number of 
newly appointed faculty members, 33,300, was computed from 
information supplied by college presidents. We received 
31,181 names from the college presidents who responded. The 
names are those of college teachers newly appointed to accredited 
schools, except those in the areas of medicine, law, and theology 
The responding presidents represented 93.7% of all students 
enrolled in all the 2-year and 4-year colleges and universities 
listed in the 1963-64 Education Directory, after certain minor 
exclusions arc made for special and technical institutes. 

Assuming that the same presidents represent the same pxirtion 
of total faculty, the original number of names was multiplied 
by 100.0^93.7 to obtain 33,300. The 22,500 was otstained by 
eliminating those persons newly appointed to two-^year IHE’s* 



160,000 FULL-TIME COLLEGE TEACHERS IN THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1963-1964 
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For the 1964-65 academic year, the average college and 
university secession rate was 17.9%: for evefy live ficultv 

members in 1963-64 the typical college-university had ^to recruit 

faculty member to start the following fall. 

This is a lot of hiring but the figure is not uniquely high. 

institutions for the academic 

year 1^27-28, Hardin Craig observed an IS% rate.^^ High aco-’s- 
sion rates are apparently traditional in academic institutions. 

hiindon somewhat deceiving, for the 

faculty does not fall evenly upon all 
institutions. Even after eliminating the newly founded schools 

individual institutions varied, in ’ 
shown in Table 1, nearly 
^t least One new for every 

four old faculty members whereas another group of schools 
representing one-sixth of all schools, nelded to hire less than 
faculty member for every ten members of last year’s 



Table 1. Accession Rates 



ACCESSION RATE* PERCENT OF ALL COLLEGES 

AND UNIVERSITIES** 



.00-. 09 15.5% 

.10-. 14 21.9% 

.15-. 19 20.8% 

.20-. 24 17.1% 

.25 and over 24.6% 

TOTAL 99.9% 






Source: Survey data. 

^Computed as number of newly hired faculty divided by the 
total faculty in the preceding year. ^ 

^/Based on data from 939 4-year colleges and universities, 
for the 1963-4 and 1964-5 academic years. 



Logan Wilson observed that **on the whole, the more mediocre 
the university, the ..higher the annual turnover of staff. 

Our data confirm Wilson *s observation and are in accord with 
the a priori expectations of economic theory. In markets 
where knowledge is imperfect, mismoves are frequent. Personnel 
migrate to both good and poor institutions without 
understanding of what to expect. The dichotomy arises- not at 
the point of attraction but of retention. A few months on a 
job give an individual an opportunity to assess the vali^ of .... 
his job. Those persons who have come to good jobs wi..l choose 
to remain, but the persons in poor jobs will seek others.^ The 
institutions with better jobs will, therefore, have relative y 
low turnover rates, whereas the poor institutions must yearly 
attract new and unsuspecting candidates to replace the dis- 



contented, ^ j • w 

Identifying the institutions which offer good Jods and ^ 
those which offer bad ones is not an easy task, for each supplier 
has his own subjective evaluation of the net advantage of ^ 

particular jobs* and each demander varies the' arriount of salary 
and other compensations according to what the traffic will 
bear. Because individuals will give different relat.ip .weights 
to the various factor 3 involved when offered identical Jccs 
and because two individuals are .unlikely fc 
jobs -even by ^ the 'same- institution, it is unlikely 'th^* two 
individuals will give the same score to any one . . 

However, by assuming that the better institutions offer identical 
men better jobs and that gur prestige index laentifies the better 
institutions, the good may be- separated from the bad. When 
this is done, the institutions offering higher net attractive- 
ness should, and do, have lower accession rates. 










Am<j 

fgrr? 5^517. 

12. Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (New York; Oxford 
University Press, 1962), p. 59. 



Table 2. Accession Rates by Quality o£ School 



QUALITY OF SCHOOL* 



AVERAGE ACCESSION RATE**' 

ft 



. I 



Top 20% 
20%-40% 
40%~60% 
60%-C0% 



14.7% 



17.5% 



17 . 1 % 
19.0% 
IS. 9% 



Bottom 20% 



• Source: Survey date. 

*/lnstitutions are rated by the Prestige Index explained in 
the appendix and Chapter 11. 

' B **/For method of computation, see Table 1. 



Ik 

To cite additional data not included in the table, very high 
accession rates are common for the poorer schools, where a 
majority of the rates exceed 207o. Accession rates in excess of 
20% are experienced by only one-fifth of the schools offering 
the best jobs* Academic employers apparently do have the real 
option of offering attractive jobs and thereby reducing their 
quit rates and , on the other hand , combining poor jobs with 
great hiring effort. 



Types of demand' 

♦ * 

Since accession rates reflect a school’s ability not only 
to attract and retain but also to encompass the hiring of per- 
sonnel to occupy newly created positions, it is desirable to 
break down the crude rate into several components. Defined 
by the nature of the need , the components are : temporary 



13. In interpreting these data, the exclusion of persons 
teaching at the same institition where they are studying toward 
a degree must be kept in mind. 
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demand I shift demand, replacement demand, and expansion demand. 

temporary demand, the need is for an individual 
to fill a position normally held by a man who is on leave for* 

expects to return to his former position. 

Shift demand is created by the need to replace a professor who 
has moved to another institution of higher learning. Accessions 
that must be made to fill the positions of professors who have 
retired or died or left the laborforce by another means are 
replacement demands.^ And expansion demand is that caused. by 
the need to fill entirely new teaching positions. Replacement 
and expansion demands, 'and to a lesser" extent temporary demands, 
necessitate the recruitment of new college teachers from out- 
side the current members of the profession, whereas shift 
demands do not, in the aggregate, alter the excess demand for 
college teachers. 

To determine why vacancies occur, we asked those who changed 
jobs to indicate what the person who held their current job 
before them was doing this year. Undoubtedly some had difficul- 
ty identifying their predecessors. This accounts for the fact 
that 97o did not answer the question, as shown in Table 3. Most 
did reply, hovjever, and their replies are most interesting. . 



Table 3. Reasons for Vacancies 



TYPE OF DEMAND 



PERCENT OF TOTAL DEMAND 



Expansion Demand 



43 % 



Replacement Demand (Total) 
Death 
Retirement 



1.5% 

5.1% 



18% 



Move to Administration 2.2% 
Return to Studenting 6.3% 
Move to Business 1.8% 
Move to Government .1.0% 



Shift Demand 



23% 



Temporary Demand 
Unknown 



7% 



9% 



All Demands 



100 % 



Source: Survey data 
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In this era r=^dd expansion of our educational • system, 
the largest number of vacancies are in- positions that did not 
exist in the previou.j year, newly created positons that 
represent a net e:.. ^nsion in the numbers , of college faculty. 

, Twenty rthree percent of the movers are called to- their current 
appointments because their predecessors have accepted employ- 
ment.. at . another institution of higher- education. Another 187o 
are filling positions left vacant by individuals who left the 
teaching force due to death, retirement, or a more attractive 
offer outside academia. And 7% are keeping shop while the 
permanent occupant of the position is taking his sabbatical, 
visiting at another institution, serving the government tem- 
porarily, or acting in some other short-term capacity with the 
expectation of returning to his position one year hence, ^ 

The predominance of expansion demand and the insignificance 
of death-caused vacancies reflect special market conditions 
unique to .'.extended periods of expansion and . excess demand. 

In many institutions, a majority of the faculty were not yet 
trained as college teachers as recently as the end of the 
Korean War. As a result, for the nation as a whole over two- 
thirds of all faculty are under 50 years old. This, combined; 
with longer life expectancies, means that death-caused vacancies 
are few. The demographic picture was quite different when 
William Haggerly and George Works conducted their study of 
North Central Colleges in 1936-37, Though death-caused vacancies 
were fewer in number, they represented a considerably higher 
proportion of all vacancies, 7%. Expansion accoimted for only 
24% of all demand. Most of the vacancies, 58% resulted from 
resignations (replacement plus shift plus temporary -demand as 
categcri? 5 ed here).^^ The academic labor market of today differs 
considerably from that of the pre-World War II era, . ,v.i- 
Today expansion end expansion demand make up the largest 
single force in the market. All types of institutions are 
expanding, at an average rate of 8.5% as shox^m by Table 4, 

The expumsion is not, however, evenly concentrated throughout 
the sys‘:em. The well established, higher quality schools 
evidence a reluctance to endanger their quality through too- 
rapid expansion. They are expanding, but not as rapidly as 
other schools. Taken together, the total faculty of top- 
rated schools increased by 7.6% between the 1963-64 and 1964-65 
academic years, A majority of the appui.ntments made by these 
schools concern positions that did not exist in 1963-64. 

But even this rapid rate of expansion is insufficient to keep 
pace with the lesser institutions and to avoid the operation 
of a type of inverse Darwin *s law. While the best institutions 



14. William J. Haggerty and George A, Works, ^'Faculties 
of Accredited Colleges and Universities,*'* North Central 
Association Quarterly , Vol, 13 (January, 1939), pp. 309-407, 
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are expanding faculty by 7.6%, 
9.2%, and the mediocre by 8.6%, 



the poorest are growing by 



. Table 4. Hiring Rates . 

— ^ Institutional Character is tics 



CHARACTERISTICS EXPAN- 

OP.. (SCHOOLS . SION 

-RATE* 



'f 

All 4-year Institutions 

1 


8.5% 


Size: 


Under 1000 students 


6.8% 


1000-5000 students 


9.1% 


Over 5000 students 


9.2% 


Control: 


Public 


11.2% 


Private 


7.3% 


Quality:*** 


Top 20% 


7.6% 


Middle 60% 


8.6% 


Bottom 20% 


9.2% 



REPLACE- 


SHIFT 


' TEI/IPO- 


ACCES- 


MENT 


RATE* 


RARY 


SION 


RATE* 




RATE* 


RATE** 


3.4% 


4.4% 


1.4% 


17.7% 


4.7% 


5.9% 


1.7% 


19.1% 


4.3% 


4.9% 


1.6% 


19.9% 


2.4% 


2.4% 


1.1% 


15 . 1% 


4.2% 


5.1% 


1.5% 


22,0% 


3.8% 


4.7% 


1.6% 


17.4% 


1 . 9% 


4.0% 


1 « 2% 


14.7% 


3.4% 


4.5% 


1.4% 


17.9% 


4.8% 


4.6% 


1.3% 


19.9% 



Source: Survey data. 

^Expansion ga te equals the number of faculty hired into 
ne^y created po^iqfts for Fall, 1964, divided br the to^al 

the^number^of^ffl^ 1964. Replacement rate equals 

ln» ?5 I replace persons ‘wHTwere teach- 

er^as of^Fall coUege teaching altogeth- 

v.a+.f^ -964 divided by the same denominator. Shift 

the number of faculty hired to replace persons who 
from one faculty’ to another between the 1963-64 and 
1964-65 academic years divided by the same denominator. Temoo- 
E|^ equals the number of faculty hired in the Fall of~^ 

and^so Tt replacements for persons on leave 

forth divided by the same denominator. 

^rThe accession rate; - is '^he sum of columns one through four, 
of inde^hdently by dividing the total number 

faculty members as of the Fall, 1964, by the 
total number of faculty members as of Spring 1964 ^ 
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*** /lnstii:utlons“'are rated according to the' fecestige ^ Index.-. ,, 
explained in the appendix, " ' 

**** /The reason why S% of the vacancies are available could 
not be determined. It was assumed that these 97o of all vacan- 
cies were evenly distributed over the four reasons cited. 



The greatest expansion is in the large, publicly, supported 
schools'. The already large schools evidence a willingness 
to take on still more students and faculty whereas the ' small 
" schools appear to be more conservative in their expansion 
plans. Part of the problem is financing. Most of the large 
schools are publicly supported and many. of the smaller schools 
are closely controlled by a religious denomination. In recent 
, years, when the emphasis upon scientific know-how and poverty 
'elimination has been linked to education so that taxpayers are 
willing--even anxious— to see the public sector increase ex-> 
penditures upon its institutions, the sources of financial 
’ support for privately endowed schools have not grown commensu- 
rately. Moreover, the public institutions have felt some 
responsibility for offering opportunities for an advanced 
education to all those who are eager and minimally capable, 
a responsibility not felt by the privately supported schools. 

The result is that over half of the faculty hirings by public 
schools represent expansion, compared to only 42% for the 
pri.vate schools. The faculty of publicly controlled colleges 
and universities are expanding ll,27o per year. For all private 
schools the comparable expansion rate is only 7,37o, When only 
: the denominationally related private schools are considered,^ 
the difference in attitude toward expansion is even more obvious, 
for in these schools the expansion rate is only 6,07o, 

The hiring problems of the small, mediocre schools are 
of an entirely different character than those of the large, 
prestigious schools. The poorer colleges must exert a tremen- 
dous effort simply to ”keep even,” to compensate for their 
high turnover rates. Each year, almost 5% of the faculty at the 
poorest schools leave college teaching-«to return to graduate : 
school, to enter a non-academic profession, to retire, or byjv’ 
death. Another 4,6% of these same faculties switch to other 
college teaching positions. And, still another 1.3% go on leave 
and must be replaced by a temporary appointment. In all, the 
poorest group of schools must replace 10,77o of their faculty 
‘each academic year. That is, slightly over one out of every 
ten faculty members as of Spring, 1963, had to be replaced for 
the following Fall. The better schools, on the other hand, 
evidence a much less severe replacement problem. They must 
replace only 7.1% of their faculty each year, or only one out 
of every fourteen. The need for replacement is over 507o 
higher in the poorer schools . Although the man joining the 
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faculty at a high prestige schools has typically made more 
moves before getting there, once in place he has a greater 
tendency to remain. 



Table 5 • Importance of Expansion and ^^Replacement^* 
Demands Compared ^ Institutional Size » 

Level, Control and QuaTity 



CHARACTERISTIC PERCENT OF ALL VACANCIES 

OF INSTITUTION CREATED BY EXPANSION DEFiAND 



1 " ' 

• i 

I - ' 

Size: Ov$r 5000 Students 

tinder 1000 Students 


5-_%*s 

36% 


Level: University 

College 


52 %® 

m% 


Control: Public 

Private 


5'.%® 

42 % 


Quality: Top 20% 

Bottom 207o 


52% 

46% 



Source: Survey data and Table 4. 

...^The need 'to rehire for positions that have been filled in 
the, past is 1007o minus 61%. The 6l7o means that of all the ^ 
hidings by large schools 6l7o were into newly created positions, 
s/means that according to chi-square at the .05 level of 
;iignificance, the differences in each of the matched pairs 
.are significant. 



15« Both the Lazarsfeld-Thielens and Stecklein-Eckert 
studies rex’-eal that the faculty accepting positions at the 
better schools have, on the average, held a greater number of 
different jobs. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagener Thielens, Jr., 
The Academic Mind (Glencoe, 111.; The Free Press, 1958), 
p. 9 and Jobn E. Stecklein and Ruth E. Eckert, An Exploratory 
Study of Factors Influencing Choice of College Teaching as a 
careern ^Washirigton, u, C, jj U . s . 0 , G . ’ iT. bV, 1961), p7 18, 

16. Confirming evidence is presented in Table 4 , Chapter 3, 
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table 5 summarizes in another way the different nature 
of the hiring requirements of small, private colleges versus 
large, public universities. Here it is shown that 6l7o of all 
the hiring done by large schools is to fill positions that did 
not exist in the previous academic year. The figure contrasts 
sharply to that. for small colleges where two-thirds of the 
hirings are for “^*replacement-shift-and -temporary” reasons. • 
Similar contrasts are drawn by level, control and quality. 

Because they do not know that they will have a vacancy 
until a resignation is tendered, the schools with large shift 
and replacement demands tend to enter the market later, and 
with a greater sense of immediate need, than the schools filling 
expansion demands.^' Whereas 267o of the newly created positions 
are not filled before March 31, 437o of the vacancies created by 
faculty shift are still to be filled'. On March 31st, 397o of the 
replacement demand and 417o of the temporary demand are unmet 
Whereas the large, public universities tend to dominate the 
market prior to March 31 as they hire into newly created posi- 
tions, the main activity in the late Spring and Summer is by 
the smaller, private colleges which are scrambling to cover '• 
needs not known until late in the season. 

Regardless of cause, turnover is disrupting to an insti- 
tution. Faculty offices must be changed or built; orientation 
to administrative procedures must be pursued ; pf ten courses 
must be added and deleted; research facilities may need to be 
altered and expanded; students must adjust to different advisers, 
different course offerings, and different instructors. Espe- 
cially faculty departures, but also additions , involve costs 
both to the institution and the individuals concerned. 

But there are also benefits. To the' institution, hew 
faculty mean new ideas, new orientations , new courses, new 
vitality., The replacement of old staff with new allows or a 
jEresh perspective and exposes students to several different 
professors. The new professor will bring a different background, 
a different set of experiences ,. and often a different bias .to 
his classropms--thus affording varied exposure* ; .The- turnover 
of faculty almost certainly prevents the development of mutual 
admiration societies of like-minded scholars who may have lost 
touch with the realities of their discipline. Since the academic 
tradition is hiring at the bottom and promoting from wiroin, 
the turnover evidenced in this chapter means that, even at the 
top, there is some room for new people. And, accordingly, as. 
the junior faculty move to the senior positions , .there is room 
for the hiring of new junior men. 



17. For a more complete discussion of the different im- 
plications of expansion and replacement demand, see 
my The Market for College Teachers (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1965), pp. 49-51. 
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It seems reasonable to question, however, if the extent and 
degree of mobility that many of the poorer institutions are 
experiencing is good for them. The schools in the bottom 
20% by prestige are faced with the necessity of replacing one- 
fifth of their last year’s faculty, a task that requires much 
time. This is a turnover rate that must endanger the continuity 
of both instruction and administration. In a market that is 
expanding as rapidly as the academic labor market is at this 
time, the large rates of replacement-and shift-caused turnover 
are probably more detrimental than beneficial to the institu- 
tions. The vitality and the fresh view offered by new faculty 
could be lent by 8% per year faculty expansion. Though the 
lack of the possibility of movement for veteran faculty would 
certainly be detrimental to all institutions— indeed to the 
entire academic community- -most of the institutions, and 
especially those with high replacement and shift demands, 
would stand to benefit from a lessening of movement within 
the market. 

This general conclusion must be modified by a distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary movement and generalized by 
a discussion of turnover from an individual’s prospects, both 
tasks being undertaken in the next chapter. 



18. The differences between expansion demand and each 
of the other demands are significant at the .05 level, by 
chi-square. 
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Supply, individual faculty selling their teaching and re- 
search services to collegiate employers, is emphasized in this 
chapter. To understand the markets, it is necessary to know 
who these suppliers are, where they were before they entered 
college teaching, and how they act. Knowledge of where the " 
supply is profits the collegiate recruiter in his hunt for 
qualified staff* Also benefiting from this knowledge are 
faculty and prospective faculty, for, by knowing the extent 
and character of their competition, they may learn what terms 
to demand. Finally, if reasoned judgments are to be made 
about the adequacy of supply and the appropriateness of the 
direction and quantity of mobility, the extent of movement 
and its character as it exists in the current market must 
be known. For many reasons and from several prospectives ,* 
knowledge of supply is relevant to a thorough understanding 
of the market. 



THE PROFESSORIAL LABORFORCE 

A characterization of today *s college teachers offers a 
reasonably accurate image o'£ ^»the^ suppliers to academic labor 
markets,” though this image is admittedly imperfect. i ' 

In 1962-1963, 1177 4-year colleges and universities^ 
employed nearly 200,000 full-time faculty members.^. Eighty-two per 
cent of the faculty are male and one-third are over 50 years' _ 




Slightly 
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faculty members have Ph.D. degrees, and 
approximately one out of every five is iii a new job* The 
typical college teacher is advanced in rank, 55% being either 
an associate or a ^full ^professor . Though the numbers 
fairly small, V universities are the primary employers of 

nearly half of them*^ The still expand- 
employs 57% of all faculty* Concentrated * 

^ disciplines such as mathematics, physical ed- - 
history and otherwise spread. among many 
disciplinary specialties, approximately 27%‘ of all " 
are scientists, 30% social scientists, 26% in the 
3-7% are associated with professional schools 
Geographically, faculty locate 

?« Middle West (29%) than 

in the Southeast (197o) and the West-Southwest (227o)* 

*. « ^Gther pertinent characteristics cf the stock of college 
teachers will become apparent throughout the chapter* It is 
to remember, however, that the stock of college teachers 

supply to the academic labor markets. 

1 economics, the employed represent only a por- 

supply.^ Even after adjusting for the fact that many 
potential suppliers of teaching services are currently employed 
outside academia, total supply is something more than all per- 
sons employed. The employed are a ’^quantity hired**, which at 

offer their services under unique 
employment terms. Total **quantity supplied** includes others 
Who might have worked under similar conditions if jobs were 
vacant. -And fotsl supply must, in one instance, include still 
others who would have taught if .the terms were more, favorable 
end, in another, exclude those who would not have taught if 
the conditions were less favorable. Total supply also includes 
. , of new teachers into the market who have not yet 

landed jobs. Thus, although the above description of’ labor 
supply includes the major portion of labor supply and there- 
fore represents a reasonably accurate description of the stock 
of labor services, it is not a total picture* 



-American Council on Education, American U nivers i ties 

SUSi od . ; Washington, D, C.; American Council 

on Education, 1964), p. 27. - - -- 

P-iggst of Education Statist ics C’OE-10024- 
^'^ii^tin 1963, NoV 437^ Washington, D* C, : G. P, 0., 1963>, 



S.-O. E., Preliminary Report on Tea ching ' Faculty in 
M3J£££i£21> Primary T^ching Areas and Contact 

("ClrculaF 733, OB-3W27^yn7ashihgtoi^^ 
by Ralph E. Dunham and Patricia S* Wright. The remainin«^ 
statistics in this paragraph are from this source. * 
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In this chapter, three distinct groups "of suppliers of 
labor services are to be discussed in turn: presently employed 

college teachers , graduate students newly emerging into the 
market, and ^loosely connected” personnel who would probably 
not be teaching if it had not been for the particular job offer 
they received. 



CURRENT TEACHERS AS SUPPLY TO A PARTICULAR MARKET 

The extent of mobil ity . It cannot be expected that all 
current " teachers wilT be actively looking for a new job in 
the market in any one year. Some of the professorial labor- 
force will desire to remain in place. ^ However, an amazingly 
large proportion of the college teaching force is , at any given 
time, both susceptible to propositions from new employers and 

actively seeking them, . . 

As indicated by the diversity of social origins, the 
professorial labortorce is a culturally heterogeneous group. 

The American Association of University Professors reported in 
1938 that's sample of 4,667 members^ revealed the following 
social origins of professors, according to the occupational 
status of their fathers: businessmen, 26.6%; farmers, 24. 77o; 

manual' workers, 12,1%; clergymen, 10.67o; teachers, 5.1%^ 
physicians, 5.1%; lawyers, 4.1%; professors, 3.97o; chemists and 
engineers, 3.07o; public officials, 1.97o; editors and writers, 
1,2%; artists and musicians, 1.0%. Academicians are more of 

an intellectual than a social elite. 

Professors are quite mobile, both potentially and actually. 
Even those who are content with their present jobs consider 
themselves potentially mobile, if the right job comes along; 
and employers are out in the market initiating contacts to 
convince the otherwise content that the right job has in fact 
come along. Of the faculty in the COLFACS study, 227o had 
served in their present positions for less than one year. Our 
correspondence with the presidents of both 4-year and 2-year 
colleges and universities suggests that for the academic year 
beginning in September 1964, nearly 33,500 new faculty appoint- 
ments were made. To accept these appointments, the median 
professor had to move 450 miles. Twenty-six percent of the ^ job 
switches between college teaching jobs involve moves exceeding 
1,000 miles, whereas only 5% of the job changers are able to 
maintain the same residence. 



4. This number excludes junior college faculty. 

5, B. W. Kunkel, ”A Survey of College Teachers,” Bulletin 
of the A.A.U.P.. Vol, 24, 1938, p. 262. 
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By the time a man has reached the associate dr full profes- 
sor stage of his career, he has typically changed institutions 
at least three times. Although few jobs are accepted for less 
than a full academic year due to the traditions of the profes- 
sion,' a significant nuraber of professors apparently start 
looking for their next jobs before they have actually started 
to serve on a newly accepted one.^ Few consider their present 
jobs permanent. Among those serving on new jobs in 1964-65, 

157o indicate that they do not expect to remain xn this 30b 
beyond the end of the academic year, another 38% expect to 
stay less than four years. Only 17% consider their new 30bs 
as permanent. Interviews with’ Southeastern social scientists 
revealed that 22% of the faculty who had been on their jobs •: 
for less than three years had reentered the market and were^« 
currently actively seeking another job and that virtually all 
(98%) of the interviewed professors wanted^ to remain on the 
fringes of the active market by being kept posted of employ- 
ment opportunities for which they might qualify,' Marshall 
found that' 227o of the economists that he studied were actively 

seeking new jobs.Q . . , . i,. ‘ i; 

Considering the character of their jobs and the nature of 

their training, the high mobility of professors is no c at all 
surprising,^ Exposure to a variety of intellectual settings 
undoubtedly strengthens a man’s preparedness to teach and • 
research. The exposure of one’s ideas to a different au -lence 
and exposure to a different set of thoughts genei'ated by one’s 
colleagues are almost certainly beneficial. At the same time, 



6. Howard D, Marshall, T^ Mobility of College 

(New York: Pageant Press, Inc. , 1964), p, 49; Venkatraman^ 

Anantaraman, Mobility of P rofessional Economist s in the P nited 
States : A Report on the Survey of Patterns ancr yactors in 

fhelF^Mobili^^^HaHTson, Wise. : Industrial Relations Research 

Center, University of Wisconsin, 1961), p, 5. 

7. See mv The Market for Co llege Teachers (Chapel 

Hill, N. C.: Uni^r s ity oOTorth Cai^I ina Pr es s , 1965), p.' 67, 

I ^ 

8. Howard D. Marshall, The Mobility of College Faculties , 
p. 51. 

9. Actually, the rate of movement in the professorial 
ranks is not even as high as that in the laborforce as a whole, 
but professorial mobility is high in spite of the necessity 

of geographic moyes and in comparison to the mobility rates 
among other skilled occupations. 
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the types of skills developed in one university are almost 
certain to be directly relevant in, another. The basic simi- 
larity in institutional structure and in instructional and 
research ^procedures and the like me'ans that onlv the employers 
differ significantly, not the demands of jobs.^^ Moreover, 
the very training that qualifies a man to become a college 
teacher conditions him to.., ad just to mobility# The condition- 
ing of the college teacher, a history of geographic dislocations, 
starts with his movement from home to college and continues as 
he moyos from school to school in search of advanced degrees. 
Anti- inbreeding traditions require that, even at the end of the 
training period , still another geographic move is required# 

By the time he becomes ”fully certified,” the typical college 
professor has had ample opportunity to know and appreciate 
varied^ living experiences# 

Pj-fftrences in mobility rates # For the employer who 
enters the market with a need to fill a definite vacancy, the 
knowledge that many of the current teachers desire to change 
jobs and that mobility in the market is relatively high is of 
little^ help# He needs to know where to locate the supply that 
is available and who the most mobile people are# Unlike most 
blue collar worker markets,^^ active supply is not obvious# 

Only rarely do professors resign their current positions before 
seeking another# The j^ool of college professors who are un- 
employed. between jobs is neglible# The flexibility of most 
teaching jobs allows a man to job hunt ”during working hours#” 
Eighty percent of the mobile professors who accepted new employ- 
ment in September, 1964, had made a firm commitment to theijr.new 
employers prior to the preceding June# Another 10% had located 
their current jobs but had not yet made firm commitments. Less 
than 0.17o of the newly hired professors were unemployed in 
the previous year# 

In addition to identifying those who say they are in the 
market, it is necessary to differentiate the moveables from 



10. This is not to suggest that there are no costs of 
moving# Time is lost in the actual process of moving, of 
job hunting, and of getting to know the new institutional 
procedures. However, one can contend that the time involved 
here is relatively small when compared with that required of 
other persons switching occupations and industires# 

11# Lloyd G. Reynolds, The Stru cture of Labor Markets: 
Wages and Labor Mobility in ?Heory and Practice CNew York: 
Harper and Brothers, 195177 P# ill. 
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the persons who are not really In the market to' 'find another 
job. Because of the absence of commonly accepted and widely 
Imown market intermediaries, the traditions of secrecy that 
abound in academic labor marlcets, the heterogeneity of individual 
professors, and a variety of special motives (some of them 
relating to the process of higgling with present employers), 
a significant number of professors make it known that they 
are available to be moved, when in fact they are not.l^ These 
various forms of false activity complicate the identification 
of supply that is relevant to a particular market* 

To determine what sectors of the total stock of current 
<^ollege teachers are most moveable, it is helpful to identify 
those who are likely to gain the most and lose the least by 
moving* The likelihood that an individual professor can be 
moved should be predictable relative to his family^-iuancial- 
situation, department and university. peer. group, institutional 
commitment, research and other job obligations, status, and the 
relative pooitions of his current and proepeefive institutions 
in the hierarchy. 

The high benefjLt groups * For certain groups the gains 
from mobility are unSsual ty large • 

(1) Young professors benefit more than old , for the young 
will be able to enjoy the greater attractiveness of the new 
job for a longer period of time. If, for example, the offered 
job is rated as $1,000 better than the current one, and if this 
$1,000 differential may be expected to continue as long as the 
man remains on the job, then the young professor will gain 
more by moving to the offered job than the older professor, 
for. the young man will receive the differential for a greater 
number of years. ^3 



12. These are the spectators, confidence seekers, telegram 
wavers, and heaven hunters as described in David G. Brown, 

The Market for College Teacher s , pp. 63-65* 

13. The inverse relationship between mobility-propensity 
and age has been noted by students in a wide range of markets. 
Cf. Lloyd G* Reynolds, The Structure of Labor Markets (N. Y. : 
Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 21; Venkatraman Anantaraman, 
Mobility of Professional Economists in the United States . 

p* 5; U*S.D.L*, B.L.S.g **The Mobility of Electronic Technicians 
1940-1952; the Work Experience, Training, and Personal Char- 
acteristics in a New.; Skilled Occupation,” Bulletin 1150 (Wash- 
ington, D. G'.‘ , 1954)“,T''p» 9; Minnesota Manpor^er ' Mobilities . i.. 

Bulletin 10 (IndustriaT Relations Center', r^nnea polls ; Uni-"^ 
versity of Minnesota, October 1950), pp* 12-13. 
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(2) pi*ofessors in poor jobs are more moveable, for 
a higher percentage of the opportunities will be better than 
their ’current jobs# The full professor cannot improve rant?;, 
whereas instructors, assistant professors, and associate pro- 
fessors can. Persons located in the top schools cannot move 
to a higher quality school, but those in less than the top 
group can. College teachers already in the top salary brackets 
cannot increase their salary by changing jobs, but all others 
can. In short, when a professor is presently located poorly, 
he is more moveable because a higher percentage of the vacant 
jobs will- represent an increase in job attractiveness. 

Professors who are actively dissatisfied, loca-ted 
•in jobs below their abilities or not in accord with their 
interests, are especially large gainers in mobility. Although 
it is virtually impossible to identify the majority of this ^ 
V6ry movcabl© ^roup^ soifi© sectors esn be spotted# First 
the professors who have outgrown their jobs, or the men who 
have served their three to seven years at one rank and^ are -- 
ready to be advanced , and the scholars who have located in 
institutions which emphasize teaching but who have given evidence 
of a great deal of research activity as shown by the..w^aexes 
of the professional journals. Also in this group are those 
who once accepted a job at a very mediocre instituti^ so that 
they might complete their Ph.D.’s and have just received the 
degree, the men who have moved to the top of the. salary scale 
in a low paying university, and the men who have served their 
apprenticeships in undergraduate teaching and are now- ready to 
take on what they envision to be the more challenging work • 
of graduate level instruction. The second sector includes the 
professors whose jobs have been altered substantially since 
their- original acceptance. The flight of several of the more 
prestigious members of a university’s art department. would 
represent such a change for the young art instructor came 
to learn fr^om his senior colleagues. Discontinuation jof a 
special curriculum like Near Eastern Studies, the expira-fcion 
of funds supporting research in the area of polymer chemistry, 
the loss or threatened loss of accreditation by the professor s 
employer, the addition of an unusually obnoxious departmental 
colleague, and the change of adriiinistrators--each of these 
occurrences might substantially alter the desirability of a 
once attractive job. In the third sector of disconten-fced 
professors are those who originally accepted the job with 
misgiving, knowing that when market conditions improves they 
would want to move on: for example, those teaching in 

ciplines other than those of their graduate training or the 
professors taking too little time to search for their original 

job 

'Empirical .-eviaeiiee that there are P^°f®ssors dissatisfied 
to the extent that they will move is offered by the fact that 
roughly one-third of all voluntary job leavers regard their 
’’old job as unacceptable and...jhav^ a strong desire to move. 
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Refer to Table 1. It might be that professors are an unhappy 
lot, always desiring to move. But this is evidently not the 
case, for 88% of the professors in our sample rate their new 
jobs as either ’’excellent** or ’’good.” 



Table 1. Job ' Satisfaction and Mobility 

ATTITUDE OF MOVED FROM ^ ALL NEW';-:ir>j'. PROBABIL- 

PROFESSORS ONE FACULTY COLLEGE-’'* ITY OF 

TO ANOTHER* FACULTY** MOVING*** 



Dissatisfied Professors 31% 




Professors Happy with ■ 

Their Jobs ; 69. 




Source: Survey data. 

^These data involving attitude toward previous job exclude 
all newly hired professors who were not also full-time faculty 
members in the previous year. . ■ ‘ 

**/These data involving attitude toward present job represent 
5he attitude of all college faculty who are serving in their 
first year of employment with their current employer, after 
at least 5 months on the job. 

***/ Calculated by dividing the number of movers in each • 
group by the total number of faculty in that group. 



(3) The largest gainers from movement and the most ’’mov- 
able” professors are the unattached , the professors who have 
been told that they may not return to their previous jobs. 

It is possible to predict where these professors, many of 
whom are quite qualified, can be found by identifying the 
characteristics of those professors who were involuntarily 
separated from their 1963-64 jobs in college teaching. This 
group is singled out for special comment later in the chapter.' 

That the very groups we would expect to gain the most 
from movement are in fact the groups, that are moving 'is shown 
by contrasting the characteristics of job changers vis-a-vis 
the teaching laborforce* Of those switching between academic 
jobs, -25% arc under 30 years old even though this same age 
group represents only 7% of all college teachers* In contrast, 
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although profesaors 60 and over represent 10% of all college 
faculty, they account for only 2% of the movement. In any 
given year, the average full-time college teacher who is under 
r 19#^% likely to switch to another school | compared to a 
probability for the man in his 30»s and a l.27o probability 
for a man in his 60*s, . . 



Table 2, Age and Mobility 



AGE| 

i 

! 

! 


MOVED FROM 
ONE FACULTY 
TO ANOTHER* 


I 

i 

Under 30 


25% 


30-39 


37 


40-49 


17 


50-59 


9 


60 and Over 


2 



ALL COLLEGE 
FACULTY 


PROBABILITY 
OF MOVING** 


7% 


.195 


33 


.061 


30 


.031 


20 


.024 


10’ 


.012 



Source: Survey data and COLFACS study. 

jyThese data exclude all newly hired professors who were not 
^so full-time members in the previous year. 

Jj^^l/Pscobabilities are computed by dividing the number of movers 
in each age group by the number of faculty members in 
that group. 



Full professors, who cannot improve rank through job change, 
account for 27% of all college faculty but only 7 % of the 
mobility; whereas instructors, who can hardly help but improve 
their rank, account for 40% of all moves though they represent 
only 16% of all faculty,^ Similarly, professors who cannot 
gam substantially by switching jobs because they are already 
located at the highest prestige schools are more stable than 
those at the lowest quality schools. As shown by Table 4 
only 19% of the voluntary movers are from the institutions 
employing the top 20% of all faculty, compared to 237o from the 
bottom-rated IHE»s. 
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Table 3. Rank and Mo bility 



RANK BEFORE MOVE MOVED FROM ALL COLLEGE PR.OBABILITY 

ONE FACULTY ‘ FACULTY. OP MOVING*** 

TO ANOTHBIR* • ‘ ‘ ■ 





» • • 

* « 


1 




Instructor 


40% 


16% 


.137 


Asst. Prof, or Lower 


82 . 


45 


.079 


Assc. Prof, or Lower 


92 >; 


69 


.02.1 


Full Professor or Lower 


99 - 


9.6 . ..... 


.012 



Source: Survey data and COLFACS study. 

V^hese data escclude all newly hired professors who were not 
also full-time faculty members in the previous year. 

**/rhe final figures in columns one and two do not total 1007o 
because some professors are not assigned an academic rank. 

***/ For example. 137 means that in any given year it is 13.7^ 
likely that a full-time faculty member who holds the rank of 
instructor will leave to accept an appointment on another^ 
faculty* Persons who leave to pursue a non-college teaching 
job are not considered. 



Table 4. Prestige of Previous 

, . *r- . n. I . ■ I, I 



Job and Mobility •• 




PRESTIGE OF 
SCHOOL BEFORE 
MOVE 


MOVED FROM 
ONE FACULTY 
TO ANOTHER* 


ALL COLLEGE 
FACULTY 


PROBABILITY OF 
MOVING VOLUNTARILY 


Top 20% 


19% 


20% 


.052‘ 


Bottom 20% 


23% 


20 


.064 



Source: Survey data and Prestige Index. 
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VThese data exclude: 1) all newly hired professors who were 

not 'also full-time faculty members in the previous year 
and 2) the of all professors who moved involuntarily. 
*^/Calculated as number of moves divided by total faculty. 



Professors whose circumstances have changed to make ■’•a’ 
once acceptable job unacceptable are quite evident -.among- the 
job switchers. For a man who is already out teaching » the 
receipt bf- a Ph.D. is often considered a hunting license. 

Of all the movers who held a full-time faculty appointment, 
an amazingly high l37o had received a new Ph.D. during the 
academic year- prior to their move. The professors who'make 
up this - 13% must represent a significant proportion of all 
persons who actually earned their Ph.D.’s while out on a full- 
time teaching’ assignment, although I know of no data that will 
provide' the needed contrast. Of this same sector of the movers, 
28%’^ im1)rdv'3 their academic ranks by moving, a suggestion that 
apprenticeships have been served and that some blockage problem 
'-or bargaining situation demands that employers be changed in 
order to attain the "deserved” rank. 

The low- cost group . Job switch is costly, especially if 
the place of resTdence must be changed. Beyond the actual 
expenses of moving homes and families between campuses, in many 
cases houses must be sold , investments in local real estate must 
be terminated, valuable contacts which enable outside income 
must be left behind , and new and even unknown opportunities 
for advancement at the same job or in other jobs offered must 
be sacrificed . And , in addition to the direct economic costs, 
job switch often requires drawing children out of a familiar 
school sitjaatidfi and placing them in an unfamiliar one, leav- 
ing be hind... close personal friends and professional colleagues 
and facing ''the necessity of making new ones, abandoning a 
laboratory facility or a library collection that years of hard 
work have built and gaining the prospects of repeating the 
task, leaving behind second and third year gradijate students 
without a mentor and substituting the need to establish rapport 
with a new. sVt of students , and making irrelevant the store- 
house of personal knowledge both of students and of administra- 
tive procedures. Virtually no job switch can be made that does 
not involve' one or more of these costs. 

(1) Where costs are high, the resistance to mobility is 
great. It therefore behooves the collegiate recruiter to 
identify those sectors of the teaching laborforce for which 
the costs of movement are likely to be low, or relatively low. 
Here marital status is an obvious criterion, as is the number of 
children in a professor’s family. The unattached professors-- 
unmarried or married with small families— usually avoid the 
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complications of moving large amounts of home furnishings and 
of convincing the children that a new community will have sim- 
ilar attractions. Similarly, the rentier is not burdened b“ 
the necessi-cy 0 £ selling his house. Length of stay in a given 

visible index of cost to the individual. 

Strengthens one's commitment to the community 
and college. As the years accumulate at a given location, the 
probability of a man's being movable under realistic terms 
becomes decreasingly likely. Direct evidence of this is 

Anantaraman's finding that, for economists listed 

~ of the career shifts made 

first 10 years of professional experience and that 
after 10 years it is only 50% probable that even one move will 
be made during the next 20 or so years. 15 since professors 
who are older and of more senior rank will have had, other 
things equal, greater opportunity to remain at a given school 
for a longer period of time, the cost differences in movement 
may well explain a large portion of the significantly inverse 
relationships between rank and mobility rate and between age 
and mobility rate. Both of these inverse relationships are 
held throughout all age groups (by five year intervals) and all 
ranks. That the hypothesised lesser mobility of associate 
professors in relation to full professors does not hold streni^th- 
ens the argument that it is more cost difference than benefit 
difference that causes the senior professors to be less mov^ 
able.l' 



14. Because statistics on the entire population of colle«^e 
professors are not available, it is impossible to know if the*^ 
hypothesis that home owners and heads of large families are 
less mobile is true. Our guess is that the hypothesis is valid. 

Of the newly hired professors between ages 30 and 50, 21% are 
unmarried, another 28% are married but have no children, and anothe 
31% are married with fewer than 3 children. Only 15% have 

3 or more children, and 5% are separated or divorced. Of the ‘ 
newly hired professors who were also professors in the ore- 
vious year, only 32% owned homes at their previous jobs. 

15. Venkatraman Anantaraman, Mobility of Professional 

Economists in the United States . pp. 5 and 

16. When asked about their intentions of remaining at 

a much higher percentage of instruc- 
tors indicated lack of attachment than full professors acmrH 
ing to a sti^dy by Frad J. Kelly, "How Do FacultrMlmbers Ukf " 

Education . Vol. 5 (Kay 1, p. 196 

instructors indicated "res, I'm almost certain 
I will (stay)" whereas the comparable percentage for full 
professors was 65.S7o 



« 
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(2) Professors vary in their ability and need to transfer 
”job capital** from one job to another. Some may move to find 
that the new location has everything to offer that the old one 
did, either because they were able to move their entire personal 
library with them or because the new school has facilities 
.equal to the old. But, due to the very nature of some jobs, 

**job capital** is sacrificed. We would expect that those groups 
of professors v;ho had to sacrifice larger amounts of job capital 
would be the least likely to move, and our data confirm it. 
Scientists, a group of scholars heavily dependent upon laboratory 
facilities, which vary greatly in scope and in the availability 
of particular laboratory pieces of equipment, are considerably 
less mobile than the social scientists and humanists. There is 
an obvious reluctance to leave behind the laboratory that has 
been personally built up to fit one’s research interests and 
needs. Table 6 shows that the average college teacher in 
science is 4.77o likely to move, compared to 9.1% in the humani- 
ties. For similar reasons we would expect professors in the 
disciplines where the opportunities for easier, outside income 
are the greatest to be less mobile. Table 7 shows this to be 
the case. 



Table 6. Subject Matter Specialty and Mobility 



SUBJECT 

KiATTER 

SPECIALTY 


MOVED FRC3M 
ONE FACULTY 
TO ANOTHER* 


ALL COLLEGE 
FACULTY 


PROBABILITY 
OF MOVING ® 


Sciences** 


1190 


2?, 600 


-««r- 

.040 


Engineering 


150 


S,500 


.015 

rf- 


Humanities*** 


3050 


3C,500 




Social Sciences 


1750 


17,000 


.103 



Source: Survey data and COLFAGS study. 

*/These data exclude all college professors who* did not hold 
a full-time faculty position during the previous year, 

**/Sc fences = Agriculture and .related fields, biological sciences, 
physical sciences, psychology in the COIFACS study. 
***/4lumanities = English and journalism. Fine Arts, foreign 
languages and literature, law, philosophy, religion and 
theology in the COLFACS study. 

s/means that differences are significant by chi-square at .05, 
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Table 7. 



Out aide Income and Kobility 



. EXTENT OF 
, OUTSIDE 
. INCav/E 

• t 



MOVED FRar jMli COJ/LEGE PROBABILITY 
ONE FACULTY FACULTY OF MOVING s 

TO ANOTHER 






Subject matter specialties 

in which outside income 1650 , . 23,890 .069 

is frequently earned* 

Subject-matter specialties . . 

in .which outside income 2350 . \ . 30,200 • .079 

is infrequently earned* • 



Source: Survey data and COLFAGS study. 

jJ/Twenty-three disciplines were ranked according to “Annual 
Income minus .Academic Salary,” as reported by. the newly 
hired faculty in our sample; The eight disciplines with 
largest outside income are included in row 1; and the eisht 
with the least in row 2. , . 

s/ means that difference is significant* by chi-square at .05 
interval of confidence. ■ .» , . 

(3) Within the teaching laborforce, there is evidence of a 
email core of extremely mobile professors,' who never stay in 
one position long enough to develop community ties, job capital 
and excessive belongings and regard changing residence as a * 
way of life. For the college that is not interested in hiring 
a permanent” faculty member, this group of “rolling stones” 
can often fulfill a real need in an interim appointment. To 
define the “rolling stones” group, we identified all those 
professors who regarded last year’s college teaching job as 



17. The hypothesis that associate professors are less 
mobale because they are less visible was advanced by, among 
others, Caplow and McGee, The - ^Academic Marketplace (N. Y.: 
Basic Books, Incw, 1958), p, ^ 
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unacceptable and also stated that they would not be at their 
present jobs for longer than one year, Wh(Bn so defined, the 
group is membered by disproportionately large numbers of un- 
married and divorced professors, faculty without their Ph.D. *s 
and often even without. the master *s degree, female faculty ^ 
and college teachers ^wiip are either relatively young or rel- 
atively old, but not middle age. 

The involuntarily mobile . Every academic year some supply 
is forced into the ' mar k¥t"”b^aus e there is no possibility of 
continuing with their previous employers. Primarily the result 
of an agreement made at the time of hiring that employment would 
be for a limited period without the possibility of extension, 
but also the product of a man’s failure to realize the original 
hopes of the employer and/or his outright incompetency, the 
numbers of graduate trained personnel made involuntarily mobile 
are a significant portion of all mobility, though not nearly 
as large in the academic market as in the markets for blue 
collar workers. Our survey indicates that approximately 1,700 
professors become available to new collegiate employers because 
their jobs with their previous collegiate employers are no 
longer available.?-^ The figure, which represents 17% of all 
movement out of academic jobs, is roughly comparable to Good- 
ing’s findings that one-eighth of the registrants at the Amer- 
ican Economic Association’s convention placement service who 
left jobs during the last three years were asked to do so by 
their employers.^' — — * 



18. The 1,700 statistic undoubtedly understates the per- 
centage of all terminati.ons which are involuntary in that 
professors hired by non-academic institutions after being 
fired are not included. Also excluded are those who enter the 
market involuntarily from non-academic jobs. There are still 
other professors who are pressured to leave their old * positions , 
who are .likewise not recorded in this statistic;. They/are men 
who had tenure, but received the old Army treatment of You 
don’t have to leave, but we’ll make it very unpleasant if you 
don’t.” In many of these cases, the school acts sc diplomat- 
ically that the individual himself is not aware that he is being 
pushed out. His only impression is that the school was especial- 
ly helpful in finding him other job offers. 

Our question was worded diplomatically enough to catch many 
who had been treated less subtly, but there were undoubtably 
those who did not interpret their situations as involuntary 
moves . 

19. Edwin. Gooding, ”The 7-year Lag.,.the klarket for 

Economists,” Bus ines s • Review (Boston: Federal Reserve Bank 

of Boston, December 1 964 J , p • 10- 
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The extent of involuntary mobility is greatest in the 
areas of manpower surplus, where employers may be more partic- 
ular about whom they choose and employees may be less demand-., 
ing about assurances of permanent appointments; although the 
differences are not large. As shown by Table 8, the better 
institutions, able to attract more candidates by their reputa- 
tions and salaries, are less reluctant to ask a man to leave. 



Table 8. In voluntary Mobility and 
Quality o^' Sc hoo 1 '^ 



QUALITY OF 
FREVIOUS SCHOOL 


INVOLUNTARY AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF 
ALL TERMTNATIONSS 


Top 207o Institutions 


23 % ' , 


Middle 607o Institutions 


17 

I* 


Bottom 20% Institutions 


13 



Source: Survey data and Prestige Index (explained in 

append ix) . 

^/Percentages cited probably represent a slight under- 
statement of involuntary mobility in so far as persons 
who are involuntarily terminated are more likely to 
accept a non-teaching job rather than another college 
teaching position, 

s/means that percentages are significantly different 
^ by chi-square at .05, 



The poorer schools cannot afford to be quite as particular 
about whom they keep. It is reasonable to hypothesize that the 
poor schools must give assurances of greater permanency in order 
to compete . 

Subdividing the market by disciplines for all schools, 
the rate of involuntary mobility in disciplines where labor is 
relatively scarce (i.e,, excess demand disciplines) is only 
1579 as contrasted to 17% in excess supt;ly disciplines. Although 
the difference is not statistically significant, it indicates ,^ ' 
that scarcity may limit the actions of employers and may make 



